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; Under orders of the Council the following system of transi- 
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— T nad 
is A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
E. ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
| wa wá, Xi, ti, wu Gi, wr, q, Bl Ue, ea, 
i | SYo, Wd, Waj Wan, hw, ° ^ :h 
y r w k, w kh, a g, @ gh, w r) | — 
z w c, w ch, wo Wh w 


Dp. "r — edi, an 
P l a + w + gd. Ww d, a "n ou 





s q y, uk ph, a b, Ww hh, Wu 
ay, tr, w i, q v, (ed D E 
Wt ç, w s, V ge, wv fh. 
‘ In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
In Modern Vernaculars only; @ may be represented by r, and * 
by rh. á > 
r s E 4 Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus qf fg s "pi. ç 


rate Z. Wisarga is represented by 4, Jilvdmuliya by 4, and Upadhiudniya by À. 
Anusvdra is represented by m, thus Waa samsarga, aud anundsika by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus w å, @id, and so on. The widtia 
E accent is represented by the sign ‘and the svarita by ^. Thus, fq: 
E agni, afaar janitd, wi eá, Saat kanyd. The anuddfta accent may be x 
"represented by". Thus, @ «mw (4 àrardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
- PERSIAN) AND HINDÜSTANI. 
- (The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabio 
S speaking countries) :— 
| Vowels. Consonanta, 
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Hindüstáni. 
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Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hiudüstüni. 
es! ni z h 
+ an £ "Ih s 
ò d žo dh 
3 d 
$3 dh 
z 
2 3 T 
s rh 
1 W 
- 3 zh 
£ s 
— sh 
- K. 8 
("m $ 
. k t 
es Š 
, š ch 
` 
Sy e ° _° 
eq 
5 k 4$ kh 
Sg gh 
J 1l 
w n ' 
w when representing anundsika in Déve 
. A Nügari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
> w (or rarely v) 
è h 
cç y 
Hamzah Í (where necessary)’ 
The J of the article JA in Arabic words should be assimilated 
k before the solar lettera; and the vowel u which often precedes the article 
| and absorbs its vowel shonld remain attached to the word to which it 
C belongs. Thus—4&5! Jš, Iqbalu-d-daulab. 
i Tanwin may be rendered by n-e. g., tthifagan. Alif-i magsürah should 
s be rendered by a. | 
n Final & need not be written in Persian and Hindüstünl words, 
* but should be written in Arabic words. 
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The History or NEPAL and surrounding Kingdoms (1000-1600 A.D.) 
compiled chiefly from MSS. lately discovered.— By  Pgorgssog Ceci 
æ. BgNbatL, M.A. (University College, London). Written as an His- 
. torical Introduction to PaNpir HagapRASAD SAsrRUS Catalogue of the 
Nepal Durbar Library. With chronological Tables aud a Plate 

" (facsimiles of MSS.) 


The Catalogue to which the present Essay forms an introduction 
is the result of a joint expedition to Nepal in the cold weather of 
1898-99 originally suggested by me, and taken part in by myself and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasüd S'üstri, accompanied under the aus- 
pices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by his assistant, Pandit Binoda- 
bihari Bhattacharyya. While co-operating with one another throughout, 
we arranged to divide generally our work so that the archeological ! 
and historical part of the task should fall to myself, while the Pandits 
dealt with the literary portion. 

A great deal of our time was of course taken up by the examination 
of the Mahdrija’s collection of MSS., which, as regards the antiquity 
of the documents, are surpassed by no Sanskrit Library known to exist. 
My own necessarily very hurried examinntion of this remarkable col- 


it hope | to publish my inscriptions with my general Report. 
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lection in 1884 led to the first definite account published.! Since then 
Pandit Haraprasüd visited the Library, and gave some notes on it in the 
Journal of the Asintic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXVI, Pt. I (1897), pp. 
8105sgg. Some further notes were made by Prof. S. Lévi * of Paris in 1897, 
giving attention "surtout aux colophons des manuscrits, si importants 
pour l'histoire.” As, however, Monsieur Lévi subsequently informed me 
that his examination of the Library was far from complete, I felt all 
the grenter pleasure in seeiog the more exhaustive examination taken 
in hand of which the present Catalogue is the result. My own share 
in it was chiefly in helpiug the Paudits to decipher the figures and 
other chronological data with which acquaintance of nearly 25 years with 
ancient Nepalese MSS. has given me some familiarity. When I was 
at work in the Library, I requested the Pandits always to show me colo- 
phous of MSS. containing kings’ names and dates. A considerable 
portion, however, of tie present Catalogue had to be compiled by the 
junior Pandit after my departure, and consequently I have been led 
to adopt another method of verification, which, thanks to the kind co- 
operation of the Residents in Nepal, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Loch and 
his snccessor, Lieutenaní-Colonel J. C. Pears, has given excellent results. 

This method was to send to the Resident n series of copies made on 
tracing-paper of all the important colophons containing points, numerals 
and tle like, requiring verification. No clue was of course given to the 
words or figures expected to be filled in on the blank spaces left; and the 
fidelity of the tracing was vouched for in each case by the correspondone 
of palwographic peculiarities with the date assigned. 

In my previous attempts 5 to adjust Nepalese chronology by means 
of MS.-colophons, I always endeavoured, as far as possible, to use 
and harmonise the data furnished (1) by formal histories and chroni- 
cles, and (2) by the historical notices furnished by the scribes of 
MSS. in their colophons (brief, but valuable as contemporary evidence), 


and also incidental notices given in the body of works like dramas. 


Of the latter class a good example is the drama Mudita-Kuvalayasvana- 
taka from which copious extracts are given by Dr. Pischel in his Cata- 
logue of the German Oriental Society's MSS., pp. 7-8. The present 
Catalogue furnishes several more instances of this kind. 

L See the present writer's “Journey in Nepal and Northern India,” pp. 16—20, 
where the previous notices by R. Lawrence and D. Wright are referred to, 


8 Rapport, p. 16 [84] (Acad. des Instrr.Séance da 27 Janr. 1 899). | 
8 Transactions of Fifth Congress Orientaliats (Berlin, 1881) Verhandlungen II. 


1883 (Historical Introd.) ; '" Journey in Nepal ” Ibid.,..1886 (Tables) To these laat 


‘two I heroinafter refer as ‘Camb. Cat.’ (distingnished from ' Cat.', which refers to 






the now Catalogue) ‘and ‘ Journey,’ respoctively. 
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To the number of extant native chronicles the Maharaja's library 
contains an important accession ! in the shape of a small palm-leaf 
MS. of a Vaméavali discovered by me shortly before I left Nepal. 
. Since my return to England owing to the kind negotiation of Col. Loch, 
I have not only received an excellent copy of the MS., but also the favour 
from H.H. the Maharaja of the loan for three months of the original, so 
that I have been able to collate and photograph all important passages. 

My use of the chronicles has been adversely criticized ? by some 
scholars, though countenanced by others; 3 but I venture to think that 
EK of the present MS. puts matters in a somewhat new 

ght 

Though written continuonsly in a single hand writing correspond- 
ing with the time (reigu of  Jayasthiti-mnlla, A.D. 1380-1394) 
at which the chronicle ends * (see the Plate &anexed, figs. 3-10), the 
new Vamsüvali really contains three distincte Chronicles, designated 
accordingly in the present essay V!, V4, V5, 

V! is in the form of brief annals of tlie successive reigns not unlike 
the other Vamsavalis, but giving a much greater number of dates, in 
addition to the lengths of the reigns. The leadjnug*events of each reign 
are also noticed iu some cases with dates, at first in words and later on 
in numerals. 

The leaf-numbering begins at f. 17 and this portion end with 
30%, The language is no doubt intended for Sanskrit, but in obscurity 
mad a perfectly wild absence of syntax * itrivals the worst colophons of 
Nepalese MSS, that I have seen. I thought at first of printing the 
whole, but after studying my transcript and taking the ndvice of friends 
I came to the conclusion that I should either have to print the whole 
without spaces, which would be misleading and unsatisfactory, or to 
publish facsimiles, For the division of words and even sentences, 


| As tho present Catalogae givea no description of the MS. the following notes 
may be of interest. No. 1231. Palm-leaf; 11 by Ij inches, leaves 17-63, with an 
extra lenf not numbered, thus 48 in all, 

8 ' Journey," p. 93. 

ü eg. in M. S. Lévi'a investigations ns to the eras of Nepal. 

4 The latest dates are N.S. 508, occurring nt fol 63b. and 609 nat 58a. Tt 
will bo seen both from my Cambridge Cat. (cf. Intr. p. xxxi), and from the prosent 
Catalogue that palm-lenf MSS. become rare (owing to the general use of paper) 
within abont a century from this time, 

— 5 Scientific students of tho vernacolara may probably find ‘method in its 
madness,” The frequent location 4* mW: or mw for g WD or | GAA cor- 
tainly suggonta the familiar Hindi ew * farq. Towards the end (ff. 295, 30) 
it drops into n form of language which is practically Nowari with an unusually 
largo allowance of worda borrowed from Aryan sources, 
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when one hnd no fixed rulea of grammar to help in the interpre- 
tation, seemed in many places quite doubtful. I have been conse- 
quently permitted by the Council of the Society to take tho latter 
alternative, and have accordingly reproduced a selection of the most 
important leaves, of which I mado legible negatives while the MS. was 
lent tome. It will be noted that the selected leaves begin with 34A. 
I only publish now a portion of ‘this leaf, as I reserve for future 
treatment the kings of Nepal before 879 A.D. in connection with my 
recently-discovered inscriptions, 

From the prominent way in which temple-donations are recorded, 
it may be conjectured that this part of the MS. (V!) may be in some way 
connected with the records of the great shrine of Pasupati. 

V? is a document of different origin; it is a list of births of royal 
and other distinguished personages. The language is unfortunately 
old Newari; but one can make out the names and dates clearly enough. 
These extend, not always in strict chronological order, from N.S. 177 
to 396. A specimen is given in the Plate, fig. 10. All the information 
given in &his section of the Chronicle, so far as it relates to the kings, 
will be found condensed in the notes to the Table of kings below, 
Towards the end of the “section other information beside births, deatha, 
and the like is introduced, bat L have been able to make but little use 
of thia owing to the difficnities of the language, for which I can get no 
adequate help either in Nepal or in Europe. 

V? is perhaps merely a continuation of V°, I have called it æ 
separate document, because a slight break with double dandas occnrs 
in the original MS. at the end of fol. 36*, and because at this point 
there is à marked difference of style. 'lhe string of short paragraphs, 
each recording little more than a birth, is abandoned, and the annals 
become more expanded. The previous section had ended, as I said, 
with N.S. 396. This, however, begins with N.S. 379 and the history 
would not seem to be treated on a strictly chronological basis, as the 
irregunlarity of order in the dates noticed in V? is here more pro- 
nounced. The latest date, as already noted, ig N.S. 508 (f. 63b). 

The events mentioned in V! are sometimes described here in fuller 
detail! On the other hand, the chronological details though full seem 
not to be quite so trustworthy.* 


1 For example, the famino in the reign of Abhaynmalla in N.S. 362 (V3, 895, 
mentioned at p. 8, note 2, below.) 

2 Thus nt 405 we get the birth of Jayatubgamnlla, son of Jayarudramalla, 
Samvat 416 miárgafira Sukla trayodasi Annršdha ghati 17 Süla 37 angaravaro 
(Tuesday). But Prof. Jacobi, who bas kindly worked out the date, reports that the 
dey in question was a Monday and points out that “ Margasicn can never be 





— 
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Nevertheless I feel sure that thia section must contain much 
valuable informntion, and it is in the hope of drawing the attention 
of the few scholars skilled in the Himalayan langunges to the matter 
that I reproduce a specimen-leaf (Plate, fig. 10). The passage refers 
to the invasion of Harisimha of Simraon about which I have more to 
say below. ` - 

Having thus indicated the materials of the present investigation, 
the divisions of the subject may be stated. 

L—The History of the Nepal Valley, A.D. 1000-1600 (i.c., 
Kathmandu, Patan, and Bhatgaon) : 

Chronological notes on the dynasties of the surrounding 
states: i 

II.—Western Nepal. III.—Tirhut (Eastern and Western). 

To these notes I have added (as Table IV) a list of a dynasty, which 
I have not been able to recognize. J 

The main resulta of the enquiry are summarized in the Tables at 
the end of this article, which constitute of course its most important 
feature, and will probably provide most students with all that they 
require, The present notes are chiefly intended to elucidate the ables 
and especially to bring out the relations between the dated series of 
kings obtained from MSS. and the dynasties detailed in the new 
Vaméiavali. z 

I. The present collection of MSS. affords an example [See 
Pleto ; fig. 2, |. 2] of a date! earlier than any hitherto found referable 
to the Nepal era, but unfortunately no dated MS. with a king’s name 
occurs earlier than those previously known. 

It is interesting to note that the king Rüghavadeva mentioned by 
Cunningham? as the traditional founder of the Nepal era of 879-80, 
but passed over in the Vamsüvali of D. Wright? and by Kirkpatrick,* 
is duly recorded in the new chronicle, Not only so, but the years of 
reign assigned to him and his immediate successors quite accord with 
Annridha.” I have, moreover, noted quite a number of cases where months in cer- 
tain years are called dvi (tiya) wiere no such intercalation, according to Sewell and 
Diksit'a Tables, occurred; compare Table of Kings, note 10, below, - 

l Seo Catalogue, pp. 85 (Q) and 14) (Latkivatira). The reading 28 most be 
altered to 29; nor can I concur in the description 'guptékgara-hkhitam, ‘The form of 
k is distinot¥y poat-Gupta ; and the general appearance of the writing with ita closely 
Placed akyaras soome to preolnde the Sri-Harga era. The forms of ñ (guttural) and 
the form of the akgara-numeral 20 are archeiams that one wonld expect to Gad 


in a document written early in tho tenth century, 


95 Indian Eras, p. 74. 
B ' History of Nepal,’ Cambridge, 1877. 
` ‘An account of the Kingdom of Nepaul,’ London, 1811, 
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the tradition of his having founded the era. "Thus, if we add together 
the duration of his reign and his five successors down to Lakgmikama- 
deva we get about 135 years. This, again, added to 879.80 brings us 
to the second decade of the elevonth century, when we know from n colo- 
phon that Laksmiküma had commenced to rule at all events as joint- 
sovereign, becoming sole king later.on. ° 

The earliest king of Nepal mentioned with a date in the Catalogue 
is Bhüskaradeva ; and it is very satisfactory to find that this dnte already 
noticed by Pandit Harnprasád (J.A.S.B. for 1897, Pt. I, p. 312) is 
verifiable. Prof. Kielhorn has kindly calculated it for me and it corre- 
sponds to 24th September, 1046. The new chronicle duly records this 
king mi a rather obscure note ! as to his ‘repairing his paternal 
crown.’ The other chronicles make him the founder of a new dynasty. 
Of the next king, Baladeva 3 (called in V! Balavantadeva), we have 
a dated MS.* . 

Of Harsadeva's reign we have now two MSS.* A third dato 
has been added from the Chronicle, which says of this reign merely: 
um Aa?a ww is effe sc uara qfaia Interpreted in 
the light of the two other dates this rather.crudely expressed notice 
gives good sense, if we take itto mean that Harga died in N.S. 219 
current, "his fits also quite well with the duration of the next reigns* 
as given in our Chronicle. The credibility of the dates in this part 
of the chronicle is further enhanced by its mention of the completion 
iu 239 (date in words) of a tank by Sivadeva, the next sovereign. 


1 See Plate, fig. 3B, line 4, medio qw fqarqyfta n ( ? wm ) fraa: “his father’s 
dindem waa broken np and he destroyed the golden image (to make a crown);" or 
ataata: "the crown was renewed." Kirkpatrick (p. 263) records a similar 
tradition for a king reigning some twenty years later. 

2 Name wrongly restored in my previous lista as Bñladeva. V! records him 
as the founder of Haripur. Pilate, fig. 8 B, last line. 

8 As to Vanadeva tho MS. (referred toin the table) of V&mndeva makes my 
identification (Jonrney, p. 9) more difficult. But tho oxistenco of Vinadeva’s 
father, the king (bhandtha) Yasodeva, seama to ba @onfirmed by the Tib. notices in 
J. Bnuddh. T.S, Ind., Vol. I, p. 27, where wo learn that a king Anantakirti was 
ruling in'the middle of this century in another region of -Nepal (Palpa). Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das has favoured me with the original Tibetan of the passage and 
it is just possible that the name JANY NAUN, grags- -pa-mtha-yas, which he 

Sanskritizes as Anantakirti, may be a form of Ya£odeva the king of Bal-po, Nepal 
in general (or the Palpa district in Western Nepal?) The chronology at least would 
agres- 
* See the Table. 
6 The supposition would not fit with the nllownanoe of 21 yenrs to [Sadi.] 
Sivadova, made by '" G" in Tab, I, Col. 4, of my ‘ Jonrnoy.’ 
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This was called after the Yuvaraj ( #t«ret) Indra or Mahendra-devn, 
Mahendra-saras. It was otherwise known as Madanasnras,! It will be 
seen that this date falls in the year before the writing of a MS. in 
the same reign. 

I have lingered over these somewhat minnte details for two reasons : 
(1) Because it forms a new feature of the present chronicle to find 
so early as this? dates expressed both in words and figures that nccord 
with the contemporary evidence of the scribes; (2) because doubt* has 
been expressed whether the Nepal Samvat (of 879-80) was actually 
in use in the eleventh century A.D. It is satisfactory to note that oor 
chronicle, following the tradition already known from Kirkpatrick, 
does mention* tle aforesnid Indradeva both as yuvardja and rdja, 
ns we have now a MS. of his reign. It will be seen, however, that the 
number of years (12) assigned to his reign is probably excessive. The 
dates of the next two reigns overlap one anthe? If this is not a 
case of subdivision of the kingdom of which there are so many instan- 
ces, it may be quite well explained by the tradition preserved in the 
records of Wright and Bhagvanlal, that Mahadeva retired earfy in his 
reign from active sovereignty and Narendra (ow Narasimba)* became 
his regent. Of the reign of the next king, Ananda, MSS. are now 
numerous. It is curious that the other chronicles either give his name 
wrongly (Wright, Bh ) or omit his reign altogether (Kirkpatrick). "It is 
found, however, correctly spelt at f. 315. of our MS.* chronicle. Of Rudra's 
refgn no MSS. are extant. The years assigned by our MS. to his reigu 
(8) seem to show the origin of the curious error in the length of the 
reign (80 years) assigned by Kirkpatrick. Equally correctly given is 
the form Amrta, which is now verified bya MS.’ The ‘great dearth’ re- 


1 The ovent is again chronicled with the same date in V9, See Plate, fig. 9, 
l. +. 

6 Kirkpatrick's dates begin later (thirteenth century). Those in Wright only 
become correct somowhat later (invasion of Harisimhn). 

8 A. Foucher, Iconographie Bouddhique, p. 28, n. 1 

é Tho records preserved by Wright and Bhngavanlàl (Ind, A. XIV. 413) pass thia 
king over. 

i Tho nctunlly discrepant date is that supplied by the colophon in the Cat., p. 
62," Here there can be no doubt ns to tho interpretation of the chronogram, through 
aome of the terminations of the other worda must be corrected for the scansion. But 
the date seems not to work out, The obscure phrase raéjdrdjasddriye may quite 
possibly refer to regency. 

—— $8 The common mistake ' Nanda-'deva is found at f, 25a (plate, fig 5, L.1.). Rajen- 
. éralil Mitra makea the same blunder in his text of Astas. Pr. pref., p. XXIV. note. 

1 Cat. | p. 65 (w). I find from a tracing sent from Nepal by Col. Loch thnt the 
Peandit's reading of the yenr (296) is qnite correct, and in that in the next line 
Sri Amrtadevasga is quite clear. 
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corded by Kirkpatrick is duly chronicled in V! (Mahamaári-durbhikgam- 
bhavati) 25.b.! The next date from MSS. is obtained from n MS. in the 
Maharaja's library noted by myself, but omitted by the Pandit in liis 
Catalogue. It is from No. 1648, n MS, of Caraka, I have since sup- 
plemented my note by a tracing kindly sent by Colonel Pears. The full 
date is given in the Table. But as the king Ratnadewva is mentioned 
in mone of the chronicles, I am inclined to think that he must have 
been a local raja, or a king of Western Nepal. ! 

After Amrtadeva my previous lists left one of those gaps which it 
is now most satisfactory to find filled in. The tradition reproduced by 
Wright and Bhagavanlál quite fails here. Kirkpatrick alone gives 
correct, though' inadequate, details, which are now supplemented by the 
uew chronicle and, what is more important, verified by MSS. 

As to Somesvara-deva, see the Table and note there (p. 25). Kirkpa- 
trick's * Buz Canum Déo' of course represents Vijayakümadeva ; his ' Any 
Mull’ is a less recognizable equivalent of Arimalla; but in Nepnlese 
documents and € are easily confused. After the reign of? Abhayadevn, 
which, tlfough called by Kirkpatrick 'innuspicions,' was anyhow fairly 
long as a goodly array of MSS. now shows, the chronicles hitherto 
available quite break down. 

Even if Jayadeva and Annntadeva were brothers," as Wright 
(p. 162) and Bh. state, the latter certainly did mot reign at the same 
time. Two kings whose names, Jayabhima and Jayasahadeva, I have 
taken from the chronicle, * intervened ; and it is extremely sitislactery 


t Supposing the era to be that of Nepal, which I think probable from the writing. 

$ ''The great dearth’ recorded by Kirkpatrick for this and the previous reign 
are duly registered in onr chronicle (255; plate, fig. 6. 1. 3), where famine-prices for 
grain are also mentioned. Tho prices are given in greater detail in V8 (Newari 
portion of chronicle) at fol. 39b for Samvat 352. 

5 The birth-list of the chronicle ( V3) makes Ananta not the son of Abhayn, 
but of a certain Sri-Rijadeva and of Rudramadevi. 

* Fol. 26a. The whole passage, following on that reproduced in 255; plato, fig. 6, 
runs thus: gaqt agaye wi wfefeatar gag Samata sr 
wur i garde xr: Fiaut? Wu ve are. I formerly thought this date, 
which, as Dr Kielhorn kindly informs mo, corresponda to 7th Jane 1255, referred to 
the coronation of Jayabhimn, in spite of the punctuation, which seems not always 
trustworthy in this MS. On re-reading the passage, however, I now consider that 
it must refer to the firat shock of the earthquake, which is accordingly stuted to 
havo lasted at intorvala over four months. This accords better with the subsequent 
date, 377, of a MS., once the property of the Inte Pandit Bhagvanlil Indraji. I 
may here mention that I have made enquiries by letter for this MS, in the Bhagvān- 
là! collection of the Bombay Axsintic Society, but without eucoess, From V5 (fol. 365) 
we learn that in 378 Caitra Jayabhimadeva hnd become raja, with Jayasimha (siha- 
mnalladeva) as yuvnraja. ? | ; ; 
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to find that one of them (Jayabhima) is fully attested by a dated M8. ; 
so thatagain the new chronicle and newly-discovered MS.! confirm 
one another, | 
Of the next king, Anantamalla we have now a goodly array of 
dates? from MSS. Besides these there is an interesting mote in 
Kirkpatrick (p. 264) stating that “ià this prince's reign and in the 
Newar year 408, or Sumbuth 1344,3 many Khassias (a western tribe) 
emigrated to Nepal, and settled there; and three years after in the 
Newar year 411 a considerable number of Tirhoot families also planted 
themselves there," What this really amounted to may be told in the 
words of the chronicle (f. 265; Pl. fig. 7) : * 12 years 3 months after [ie 
after the begiuning of Ananta's reign, or after the last event mentioned, a 
quarrel between his sons] the Khasiya king Jayatüri first entered, 
Samvat four hundred and eight in the month Pausa. After a slaughter 
of (eight P) hundred Khasiyas the rest retired [to the jungles ?] and the 
country resumed its ordinary state. On the 13th of Phàlguna sudi 
of the same year Jayatüri again entered [the country, as af] for a 
friendly purpose, [but] he burned with fire villages and other places, 
He visited (?) the Syemzu-chait[ya], saw the image of Lokeévara 
at Bug[a]ma * and visited (?) the Pasupati [shrine]. He got safe back 
to his kingdom. [This happened in] Samvat four hundred and -nine. 
Again the [king] of Tirhut entered [Nepal]. This happened [in] 
Samvat four hundred and eleven in the month Mézgha.” 5 
Kirkpatrick's *emigrations ” were thus more or less predatory 
incursions, which as we shall see, became increasingly common later on. 
After the death of Ananta a troublous time ensued, and one that 
has been hitherto extremely obscure. Tu my previous lists I had to 
note at this time: “ Kings uncertain * for GO years," Though much 


l See MS. of the Mahilaksemivrata numbered 1320 and noticed at pp 47-8, 123-4 
of the Catalogue. Mr. R. Sewell has kindly veri&ed the date, which works ont to 
2nd April, A.D. 1260. . 

à One of these is that given at p. 44 ( SW ) of the Cat, and there referrod to 
Anandamalla, In my tracing however the name Ananta is quite clear, Wright (pp. 
162-65) makes a similar confusion. I have no verification of the date at p. 63 fin, of 

the Cat., which makes Abhayamalla still reigning in N.S. 385. 
à 8 The double date ia interesting, though the Vikrama Samvat ia not known 
. to have been in use in Nepal at this early time, 

£ * On this celebrated image see Foucher 'Iconographie' p. 100 and his pl. IV. 1 
— from a miniature in the Library of the As. Soc. of Bengal, where also the village-name 
is spelt Bugamn, not ‘ Bangmati ' as now, 

5 For the text see Plate, fig. 7, linea 1.5. 

5 The main reason of this uncertainty, viz., the varying accounts of Jayasthiti, 
malla's ancestors, who never ruled in Nepal proper at all, ia suggeated below. 
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still remains uncertain, it is satisfactory to find that this long interval is 
shortened on both sides by dated reigns that may bo regarded as 
fixed. 

Tho first of these is the reign of Jayünandadeva which followed! 
that of Ananta and is certified by a date (N.S. 438) in the Catalogue 
(p. 73) which I had previously noted in the MS. The next king, accord- 
ing to the chronicle, was Jayarudramalla” His accession, the corona- 
tion of his co-regent, and his own death (svargastha) and *" suttee” 
of his four wives are recorded. It is probably significant that the date 
given in two sections of the chronicle for the last event is only a few 
months š after the invasion of Harisimhadeva of Simraon. 

The history of the next twenty years cannot at present be satisfac- 
torily told, until the Newari of V š has been interpreted. | Besides the 
well-attested invasion of Harisimhadeva, several other foreign powers 
made themselves felt at this time. Que of these whs an invasion by 
Adit[ylamalla. After narrating the death of Jayarudra, V! adds merely 
Aart arenas Agia faa: J But V? narrates the same event more 
fully. The Newari sentence begins š## see Grand T gaat wfeur cist 
atana (46a; Pl, fig. 10,9, so that we learn the exact date (418 
Phalguna sudi 7) and the interesting fact that Aditya was a king of 
Westtrn Nepal, thas foreshadowing the Gorkha conquest of more recent 
times. | 

Returning to the semi-Sanskrit account of V!, which 'euriopaly 
makes no mention of the invasion of Harisimha, we.fiud (27b) that 
‘an infant son of Juyarudra died a few days after his father's death. 
His daughter Sati-ndyakadevi was placed under the gtardiauship of 
her grandmother Padumalladevi.^ The young princess (after being 
crowned Rānui, according to Kirkpatrick), was married to Haricandra- 
deva belonging to the royal family of Benares He appears to have 


| aam? DAE Visas 2a wagd qas, wise says the chroni 
ele (27 a tin.) after narrating the events of Ananta's* reign. This probably implies 
an interval between tho two latter reigns, Fleet, Gupta  Inserr, Introd. p.- 186 
contrasts the meanings of antare and anantaram, especially in tho records of Nepal. 

3 A co-regent of this king was Jayšrimalla, ‘The mention of this prince in V, 
f. 27a fin. 27b) is very obscure, bat V3 distinctly describes him (450.) as Sarnrája 
(with Jayarudra) botween N.S. 440 at 443. He died in 464 (ib, 505). ` 
__ 8 N.S, 446 (in figures and chronogram) Asšdha pürgami f. 27b, Prathama 
Aidha pürpimà 465 (but Asa. was not intercalated this year). Mubammadan 
authorities cited iu Miss Duff'a Chronology of India, ——— 5:008] 
- .* gt ws] wreezal ws fqarewistgmwwea: wfaurfew (275). The 
sentence forms a choice example of the iàraummnr of VI referred to above; s: 2 x 

5 puaa (sic) 275. Rajah of Benares, Kirkpatrick, : 
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lived in Nepal some time, but was poisoned ‘after some years’! (kati- 
payavargüntare), After this his brother Gopüladeva accompanied by 
| Tagatsimhadeva (called ia V! Küárnátava[m]énja and in V? (495) 
"Tirhuti-yà Jagatsimhakumára") seized the person of Náynkadevi 4. 
The allies then apperr to baye tuken Bhatgion and Patan. Gopala- 
deva was subsequently beheaded ‘by Jagatsimha's followers, After 
this the prince Jagatsimha enjoyed the sovereignty forn few days; 
but he was afterwards put into confinement, š; by whom we are 
not told. His daughter was  Rajal[ljadevi *; and her mother 
Nayakadevi died 10 days after her birth; so that (like her mother) she 
was brought np by her paternal grandmother, whose name was Devala- 
devi. Ido not understand the reference to Paéupatimal[lladeva ° that’ 
immediately follows (Plate; fig. 8, 1. 1). Possibl y he was the represen- 
tative of some rival line of kings, as we read directly after, that ** by the 
consent of both royal families Jaynrájwdeva was made king on 467 
Sravana badi 4” which was subsequently 5 ratified by general consent. 
Abont the reign of Jayarája's son and successor Jayárifhina some 
uncertainty remains, though this could probably be removed by the full 
interpretation of the present chronicle. Passed over by all the histories, 
his existence and reign were first pointed ont by the present writer 
from the colophons of Cambridge MSS, Even in the present chrdnicle 
his reign and its duration are not formally recorded, thoagh he is 
several times referred to as ‘ Sri Jayarjuna raja’ and * Jayárjuna-nrpa. * 
The reason of all this is not far to seek. 
In 4747, that is while Jayarájadeva was still reigning, took place 


A V3 (47a) gives the exact date of hig ‘violent death’ wur (si) wp. N.S: 
455 Jyestha sudi 5. “i 
îi m° gafra gam cd aea CC | i 
amafi gya aa] aea Ghi gre rm) agam? 
afafa afi gata con Misra yan paT dws HIT! ssp gl 
Aaaa ara: | maa qn faasra arqe «a | fqaraçqt Alaa etc. (see 
Platecüg.8). — ° 0 * V 
= $ We aro told in V? (515) that this princess's mother was Niayakadevi; ao 
. that Jagateigha carried off the bride of his ally's brother. Rijalla was born N.S. 
467 Pausa badi 10. x 










. § The punctuation of fig. 8 1,2. would lead one to anppose nt first sight that 
al tion preceded the particular one (Vaisikha being 3 months earlier); 
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the marriage of the prince Jayasthiti, a descendant of Harisimha of 
Simraon, with Rajalladevi. Jayasthiti was reigning when the chro- 
nicle was concluded and the chronicler naturally magnifies ‘the powers 
that be’ and says little of the title of the lawful king whom Jayasthiti 
had managed to defeat and depose. But we see from the colophons of 
MSS. the real state of things. In 494 Karttika, October 1363 (a verified 
date: see the Table) Jayarjuna was on the throne and the colophon 
of the next MS. is fortunately very explicit. The MS. (see Cat. p. 88) 
was written in a well-known vihár in Lalit-Patan and the colophon 
adds in 491 ( A.D. 371) that Jayürjuna was victoriously reigning (not only 
, there but) ‘Nepila-mandale’ which we may construe to mean the whole 
of the valley. The scribes call Jayarjuna king down to February 1376. 1 
His name is also mentioned in connexion with the initiation-cere- 
mony of Dharmamalla son of Jayasthiti and Rājalla in 497 Jyestha ? 
(summer of 1377). On the other hand abont 90g ( date of latest event 
in V!) we find a reference to Jayarjuna as wg 295] aI adr? which 
can only mean his defeat, followed as it is by au acknow ledgment of 
Jayasthiti as king of Nepal5 That Jayà ārjana, however, did not submit 
without a struggle may be seen from the interesting colophon at Cat. 
p. 39, 1. 6 (unfortunately not dated) from which we learn that the MS. 
was copied “in the victorious reign of Jayasthiti," and that “at that 
time the king named Jayarjuna was entering, with his ally, the Tripura- 
raja in great commotion.” . ° 
Jayasthiti was evidently a patron of literature; not only are MSS. 
of his reign more numerous than in any preceding, but we find from 
the chronicle that even before his accession he celebrated the birth-cere- 
mony of his son Dharmamalla by a performance of n 'four-act Rama- 


eura sre v. ?) icab iL bhh hi erenfes fear HF n The princoss's namo: 
is not mentioned; but another marriage hardly would have been mentioned in the 
chronicle, E 
i — see note to Table. I have re-examined the date in Cambridge Add., 
458, which I formerly published as equivalent to 504 or 1384. The writing is very 
faint. See now note 3 to table below, p. 27. 

2 The passage is evidently an interesting cne, though unfortunately the end ia 
vot clear to me: gs: wzww (mt) aeq ves wu "Ifa qai) ynt aa RRIA 
ONT IRTA RTTE ait wares Cis Vaf uim rer Ú 

5 ‘The ' words following mgg} are wredt( ? amaai ven wraw age 
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yapa, ! which was repeated? on the initintion-ceremony. A revival of 
letters, too, is vouched for by the fact that lengthy Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions in prose and verse, which had disappeared for some five centuries 
or more, now re-appear and are continued inthe reign of Jayasthiti'a 
son.* 


Unlike most Indian princes, Jayasthiti had, according to my cone ` 


jecture, some appreciation of the value of history. When he enters 
on the scene there is a slight change in the style of the present chronicle, 
Newari words become much more frequent. It seems to meas though 
the chronicle V! had been finished off by a partisan of the king. In 
the case of the Vamššvali preserved by Wright, traces pf manipulation 
seem to me still clearer. After a rather jejune account of his (alleged) 
predecessors this chronicle bursts into sudden eloquence of detail on 
the doings of Jayasthiti. There seems no reason tp doubt the accuracy 
of these particulars, though as Dr. Wright points out in his note 


(p. 183) there is a medley of inaccurate and accurate dates (p. 187). 


The king's literary proclivities are even exemplified by a, specimen 
of his composition (ibid.) 

- So far so good. Where one seems to see the traces of deliberate 
falsification is in the total omission of the real kings * of Nepal im- 
mediately preceding and following the invasion of Harisimhadeva, and 
the insertion of a string of ancestors for Jayasthiti with impossible 
reigns and dates. These are tabulated in the Historical Introduction 
to my Cambridge Catalogue, p. xv. There is no agreement in the lists 
of ancestors, except that all seem to show a tradition current at least in 
tlie XVIIth century? A.D. that the family of Jayasthiti was descended 
from Harisimha by the male line, though it should be observed that 
the inscription there cited ignores Jayasthiti and his immediate ances- 
tors and goes, by a considerable mandüukapluti from Jayasthiti's grand- 
son Yaksamalla back to ‘Earayat’-simha. Even more suggestive of 
what I regard as the correct facts is the form of Inscription No. 16 of 


l A dramatized Ramaynnn appears in the present collection, p. 246. 

8 Seo note 2 to preceding pago. 

5 ‘Journey in Nepal’ pp. 12, 83. Bhagranilil and Wright mention an inscrip. 
tion of the king himself * on a stone near Lalitapattan.’ 

4 Ind. Ant, IX, 183. 

5 This (N.S. 515), it should be observed, is the frst date in that Vaméaivali that 
is reconcileable with the testimony of MS,-colophons and iescriptions save only 
the memorable date of Harisimha's invasion (p. 175). 

^ Wright's | * Aoandamalla* (pp. 262-299) seems to be a mixture of Anantamalla 
and Jay&nandadeva. He totally omits Jayabhima, Jayaraja and Jayirjuna, alb men- 


tioned in the present chronicle and confirmed by MSS, 


7 The inscription and the play cited fall withig this century, — — 
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Bhagvanlal's series which was issued by the son of Jayasthiti, Tyotirs 
malla in N.S. 533. Here thereis a short genealogy (tabulated by 
Bhagvanlal), but no ‘fancy’ ancestry on his fathers side. On the 
contrar Ys he mentions his father merely as ‘ belonging to the Sürya- 
vaméa ' and then most significantly adds that he (Jayasthiti) was the 
“husband of Rajalladevi.! The reason is now clear. “It was through 
his mother and not through his father that Jyotirmalla had a 
hereditary claim to the throne. 

We may now turn back to a very important point in this part of 
M the history of Nepal, around which a good deai of EXE CN 1 
he has gathered, namely the invasion of Harisimha. 

In spite of the boast of Candesvara, Harisimha' s minister that he was 
“victorious over all the kings of Nepal”? there seems to be at present 
no evidence beyoud that of the Vaqiüvalidriditión preserved by Wright, 
aud Bhagvanlal to show that Harisimha established himself in the 
valley of Nepal. Against this we may place the testimony of the new 
Vaumsávalisvhich was composed within about half a century of the 
event in question and (what is far more convincing) is confirmed by the 
eolophons of several MSS. The precise nature of Harisimhn's expedi- 
tion may be further explained by the Newari extract forming fig. 10 of 
the Plate; but meanwhile one can see that the effect of his expedition 
could hardly have been permanent, ns not many years after we find n 
representative of the old royal family (Jayadeva)! on the throne. Uptil 
more evidence is forthcoming, it seems safer to regard Harisimha and 
his ancestors * who reigned in Tirhut, ^ Simraon and also possibl y other 
parts of the Nepal-Tarai as at most titular kings of f Nepal, even if 
they really claimed sovereignty over the valley of N epal at all. 

For Jayasthiti's. reign MSS. are, as I have said, numerous. "The 

earliest date (NS. 500) is taken from the RD p. 43, where, beside the 


l Jayásthiti has the very same Semasa (Rajalladesi pati) during his lifetime in 


e 


N.S. 600. Seo Cat, p. 43 I. 23. 
3 Dünarainskara, stanza 3 ap. Eggeling, Cat 1.0. p. 412. 
8 As to Jayadern, Pandit Haraprasšd has very kindly furnished : me "with Y 
tracing of the colophon of the Soclety's MS. first described by him in J. A.S. B., 
LXII. i 4p. 250. From this itis now clear that Jayadeva (the reading idan rr 
cannot stand) reigned on till N.S. 476, Phálgunn. 
+ It should bo noted that the SS — tradition brings in n oe id 
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epithet * Rajalladevi-pati’ already referred to, several additional details 
of interest are supplied. Among them is the name of the minister 
Jayata who figures also in the chronicle (V?) at f. 54 b, as Sriupadhya 
[ya] in connection with the names of the king and queen. 

. Tho next king was Jayasimharama who may well have been a 
regent, as in the year mentioned (5T6) the eldest son was only 19 years 
of age. 

I have elsewhere called attention to the eurious triple regeney of 
the three sons of Jayasthiti, confirmed as it is by two contemporary 
MSS. lt is worth noting that the three princes did not divide the 
kingdom, but allruled together in the little town of Bhatgion which 
then was the capital. Three years later Jayadharmamalla is said in 
an inscription at Patan to be reigning as yuvardj, an expression which 
would imply that Jayasthiti was still alive, in retirement. I give the 
text of the documents below.? 

Of Jayadharma as actunl king we have no trace. The second son 
Jyotirmalla is recorded in the inseription (Bhagvanlal No. 16) alrendy 
quoted to have been reigning in N.S. 533 apparently as sole king, 
though his brothers are mentioned. As lie restored the Hindu shrine 
of Pasupati and the Buddhist shrines on the Syayambhii hill we may 
perhaps conclude that he reigned over the whole valley. In the *three 
MSS. given inthe Table Jyotirmalla is mentioned as reigning alone 


ʻi Born 487, Prathamšsádha, V5 546. Jayasirnhar is mentioned with Jayar- 
juna (as being at Káthmándu;) 546: g ycq afr wife və w wx amn- 
ala W A w[SVIM WYIWu up STATS "rp = wol gps afage [vie] 
giana n In N.S. 507 he joined Jayasthiti and his family at the yátrá at 
Bugama (63, b. * With mahath Dr. Grierson compares the forms mahathd, mahantha 
‘groat person. | 


Str i Compare Cambridge Cat., p. ix., " Journey " pp, 15, 16, and Table. 
` "[he verse written in Camb, MSS, Add. 1664, 2197 runs thus :— 


smy anal q wur <rm [sic] faxing i 
; wa wifey ( sirs 2197 ) @#Ifáq nw [ oc] mafaa d 


* The opening of the inscription found by me in 1884, ns described, but not pob- 
lishea,— — (for it is chiefly in Newari and mach damaged in the lower part), runs thus 
(1 print it with all its characteristic errors of spelling, ete.) :— 


its Cduq LR E LIL] au exami fawli vafaawqa wisma qaqa? 
eyun ua ufaafx wrercfiast SIS j| HACIA "rt erri? aur fase i 


The inscription records the repair of a “well connected with Mauigaladhipa-Sridas 
— and setting up of images, f 1 
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(N. S. 540-547)! Early in the next year Yakgamalla, the eldest son of 
Jayajyotib, as we find from the above-cited inscription, has succeeded to 
the throne; and dated MSS. are fairly plentiful for the long reign (43 
years) assigned to him by the Vamsávali of Wright. 

As to the history of this time some informntion is given by the 
interesting MS. described at pp. 107-9 of the present Catalogue. The 
author is king Jagajjyotimalla of Bhatgion, sixth in succession after 
Yuksa, According to this work Yaksa * went ns far as Magadha, con- 
quering Mithila and set in order all Nepal, subduing the ràjas of the 
mountains, The triple division of the kingdom, already known to us, 
is theu mentioned, including the assignment to the eldest son Ráyamalla 
of the country east of the Váümati (Bigmati) river with Bhatgaüon 
as capital. 

In Table IL. I summarize the chronology of the reigns then 
ensuing. 

Dated MSS. are not at first numerous; but for the Bhatgion line 
the MS. r; Cat., p. 107, just referred to, is valuable, especially as royal 
authorship is attributed to it. The joint-regency of Jita and Prana 
given in the Table is stated in the Catalogue at p. 102 and confirmed 
by an inscription copied by me at Thàiba (olim Thasiba).* That the 
later king Trailokya should have been also known by the synonymous 
name Tribhurana seems at first sight improbable; but the inscription 
on which I base the statement was found by me at Thimi, which is east 
of the Bagmati and not far from Bhatgaon. After the beginning of the 
XVII century dates from coins become fairly plentiful, see tho Table H 
in my “ Journey." ; 

For the line of Kathmandu, dated documents are at first still more 
scarce; but later on dates are quite numerous, 

I have added in Table II appended to the present article a third 
column for the Banepa dynasty, because the first king at least was a real 
person and from the Cat. p. 115 seems to have been a literary man. 


In any case the separate dynasty of Banepa did not last much more 


than a century, as I find from copies of inscriptions recently received by 
me? from Panauti a place in the Banepa valley somewhat east of 


1 Cam, Add. 1649 a work on astrology attributed to the king himself and 
copied N.S. 532 makes a fourth if the retouched colophon (see my Cat. p. 156) 
bo correct, ns there seems little reason to doubt. 

3 In a part of the village called Antal tol and neara caítya. The village lies 
E. from Patan towards Harsiddhi ond Bafiregion, The date runs thus: *p*p 


forme ww apoa at st STUHR FCS (a) = [XJ farià [sie] 


aq (uu "Z HRY. 
t Throngh the kindness of Colonel Pears, the present Resident. 
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Banepa, that the kings of Bhatgüon, Jagatprakaéa and his success of 
Jitàmitra (1642-1689!) were acknowledged there. 


IIL.—WESTERN NEPAL. 


The town of Noakot or Nayakot (which I visited in my recent 
tour) seems to have been a kind*of frontier between the valley of 
Nepal or Nepal proper and the Western districts. Wright's History (pp: 
223-5) mentions the seizure of the place by a Gorkha sovereign pre- 
vious to the general Gorkhn Conquest. 

The MS. in the Wright-collection numbered 1103 seems to have 
been written here. For aaare is doubtless [though tbe identification 
escaped. me when I wrote my Cambridge Catalogue, p. 30) a Sanskri- 
tized form of the town's name. The date of the king (Hatnajyotib) 
has been verified by Dr, Kielhorn and corresponds to January 14th, 
1392, 

During the following century no chronological data are forthcoming. 
I may note in passing that an educated Nepalese told me that inscribed 
stones, which he thought resembled those published by Pandit Bhagvanlal 
and myself, existed in the valleys of Western Nepal. 

Dr. Wright published (History, Chapter XII) an account of the 
reigning (Gorkha) dynasty from Dravya Sah (A, D. 1559) to the pre- 
sent time, 

.lt is interesting to find in the present collection (pp. 242-4) a 
MS. giving confirmation of this record. It was composed by Rajen- 
dravikrama Sah, who reigned 1816-1847. It might be worthwhile 
to publish extracts from this MS., when farther confirmatory material 
(from old MSS. or inscriptions) comes to light. Meanwhile, it is worth 
noting that Wright's date, 1559, founded on a Vikrama-date, is curiously 
corroborated by a chronogram (vidhu-vasu-nigama-glau*), which gives 
the corresponding Saka year (1481). At p. 213 of the Catalogue we 
find a MS. written during the reign of Varavira Sühi, in 1614, at 
Jatapattana, This looks like Saka 1614 (A.D. 1692), when Virabhadra 
Sahi was alive, though, according to Wright, he was only yuvardy and 
never mah@rdja.® 


"1 For the latter date see Cat. p. 150. N.S, 810, Panga, One of the new in. 

scripilona is dated some six years later : 816, Jyestha. 
. 3 Read thus p.2421.25. I was mach troubled by the reading xp gnaw. Hut 
on referring to the MS., through the kind intermediary of the Resident, I found that 
the tracing read glaw, "This rare word has hitherto been found, in lexicons only, in 
the senso of ‘moon’ or * earth ' (41). ° 

_ 8 Bhagvanl&l'a Inscr. No. 18 fixes the date of another Gorkha sovereign in 
recording tho defeat of Dambarasih by Pratépamalla, N.S. 769 (A.D. 1649). 
J. 1. 3 
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| . HL—TIRHUT. 
i There are few regions of India possessing an ancient civilization 
about which we have less definite historic information than the region 
north of the Ganges variously known as Videha, Tirabhukti, or (from 
its capital) Mithila. . 

Neither the work of Prinsep, nor its excellent successor, that of 
Miss C. M. Duff, attempts a * Dynastic list’ for this country. Chronolo- 
gical indications are thus peculiarly valuable. There would seem to 
have been a certain degree of literary intercourse between Nepal and 
Tirhut, the frontier state on the direct route to the plains. Accord- 
ingly a large number of the MSS. in the present Catalogue are writ-_ 
ten by Tirhati scribes in their characteristic (Maithili) script and 
dated mostly in the common ern of the conntr y, that of Lakemana 
Sena. 

On pp. 131-2 we finda case where a MS. is by a Tirhuti scribe 
domiciled in Nepal. For it will be observed that not only are the 
writing anf the era those of Mithilaé, but the scribe goes out of his way 
to describe Lalita-pattan (‘ Patan’), avhere the MS. was copied, as 
‘situated in the kingdom of Nepal.’ ' Z 
A notice of far greater interest and importance is preserved 
ie c through a case of intercourse in the opposite direction, where a Nepa- 
lese scribe was living in Tirhut. This is the case of the MS. of part 
of the Ramayana, No. 1079, briefly noticed at p. 34 of the Catalogue. 
The colophon in question occurs at the end of the Kiskindyakanda at 
ff. 375-6. As it is not given in the Catalogue, I here transcribe 
it from my own notes: Samvat 1076 (eot) asddha badi 4 maharajadhi- 
p, vāja punyävaloka-somavamsodbhava-gaudadhvaja-srīimad- Găùgeyadeva- 
|  bhujyamüna-Tirabhaktau kalyünavijarájye Nepaladesiya-$ri bhaiicu falika- - 
= sA Anandasya pafukadvasthita (kaynstha)! pandita $ri grit Kurasyatmaja- 
Ç dt Gopatinalekhidam. Interpreting © this according to the Some- 
P. _ what ' free-nnd-easy ' Sanskrit used by scribes, I ‘understand it t 
F | mean that i in Samvat 1076 Gopati, son of — —— pit: 











? 

f AS Ant. E YT, IBS, "whore pátaka is interpreted 
village; hence bAdfcw  fatíka — well > ——— 
Aiatmi CT d 
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refer the Samvat to the Vikrama era. If this be granted, it must surely 
follow that we may identify the king with Gatgeya-deva, Kalacuri of 
Cedi, likewise of lunar lineage,! who was thus reigning in A.D. 
1019, or some 11 years before Alberuni? mentions him ns ruling in 
Dahala, in 1030. Gafgeyadeya’s influence has not been hitherto 
traced so far east as Tirhut; bat’ it is noteworthy that his son also, 
Karnadeva, claimed influence iu Ganda,? still further east. 

Nothing appears to be known of therulers of Tirhut from this time to 
the 14th century, when the Thakur dynasty appeared. A full genealogical 
table of this family was given by Dr. Griersonin Ind. Antiquary XIV, 
p. 196, and this was supplemented by him with further notes in the same 
journal in March 1899 (XXVIII, p. 57). Our Catalogue gives (p. 63) 
a date, L.S. 392,* for one of the later kings, Kamsanārāyaņa, also called 
Laksmináütha, which is the more acceptable as I have elsewhere shown," 
that the native chronology for this dynasty is incorrect, In the same 
year, Lakgmana Samvat 392, was copied the MS. described at Cat., p. 122, 
which gives à further confirmation of the succession of this dynasty, 
calling it the S'rotriya (brahmanical) vaméa. At p. 65 we meet with 
an interesting confirmation of the correctness of the details given in 
Dr. Grierson's table, as we there find a MS. by order of a non-reign- 
ing prince, viz., Gadadharadeva* (mahdrajadhirdjavara kumara) m L.S. 
372 (A.D. 1490), a date which fits very well with that last mentioned. 

~ If Rámasimpha, the king of Mithila mentioned at p. 23 med., be 
the same as Ramabhadra, then the composition of Srikara’s commentary 
on the Amarakoía there described falls at the end of the 15th century. 

The prince Indusena, or Indrasena, the author of the work described 
at p. 265, would seem from his MM Rupanarayaga to have belonged 
to this family. 

I subjoin a short table of this dynasty (Table III). 

GonakuruR-C(n)aAMPAGAN, In this region, that is, in the country 
south of Nepal on both sides of the Gandak, there reigned during the 


15th century a dynasty, hitherto not noticed by European writers, but 


1 Ep. Ind. II. 9,11. M 
3 India (tr.) I. 202; Gáhgeya i» also known from coins, some of them found as 


far north as Gorakhpur: Rapson, Indian Coins (Grundriss, II 3B), p. 33; V. A. 
Smith, J. A. B. B., LXVI, i. 306. 


8 Ind, Ant, XVIII, 217, moreover Karpe’s son made one expedition to Campira- 


aye, Ep. Ind. loc.cit. 


4 392 current, The date works ont,as Dr. Kielhorn kindly informs me, to 
Wednesday. 18th December, 1510. 
5 J. R.A. 8. 1898, p. 233. Dr. Eggeling, Cat, L 9. p $75, seanin to accept it 


somewhat too readily. > 


|. * Kumira Gadidhara Simha in that table. 
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apparently connected with that last mentioned. Several of the rulers 
are mentioned in colophons of tho present catalogue, and one of 
these must be in all probability identified with the issue of a series 
of coins, unpublished as yet and also undated, but apparently belong- 
ing to this ceutury. 

The first sovereign mentioned fs Prthvisimhadeva "in whose reign 
in [Vikrama] Samvat 1492 (A.D. 1434-5) at Compasitrigu aa sts was 
copied MS. No. 1508 (w) nt p. 61. 

His successor was probably, as we shall presently see, S'aktisimha. 

Of the next king, Madana or Madanasimhadeva, we have three 
mentions in thase MSS. At p. 51.,-, we find him mentioned as reigning 
in Vikrama-Samvat 1511 (A.D. 1453-4) at Campakürapyanagara. His 
epithets are interesting. The first, vipraraja, seems to point to his 
belonging to the same srofriya vamsa which reigned in (Eastern) Tirhut 


and so does the biruda ending in nārāyana which all the members of that 


dynasty assumed. The pandit is uncertain about the reading daily- 
_andrdyang, but I find from my own notes on the same MS. that I read the 
compound thus. Ishould propose to interpret it like daityanisüdana and 
daityart (both epithets of Visnu) by reference to the Vaisnava faith of 
-the king. This would accord well with the legend of a set of coins 
first identified by Dr. Hoey with this same region and nt present in the 
British Museum. This legend is wife qeu su nga and on the re- 
verse W agită !. The lettering of the coins may wéll belong 
to the 15th ceutury and I am glad to have the authority of my friend 
Mr. Rapson, to whom I am indebted for my knowledge of the coins, that 
their general style and workmanship is referable to tlie same period. 

. At p. 29 (MS. 1001 sw) we find another MS. of the same reign 
written at Goraksapura t L.S. 339 (1457 A.D; It is interesting to 
note that the era used is that of Laksmana Sena, as it confirms the 


accuracy of the Vikrama date, and also forms the first instance hitherto 
noted of the employment of the era west of the Gandak, i.e., beyond 
the limits of Bengal. Lastly, Madana appears as a royal author giving 
his name to the Madana-ratnapradipa (p. 223). This work is said in the 
colophon to have been composed (viraci/a) by the ' king Madanasimha- 
deva, who was the son of king Saktisimha [see above], adorned with 


a 


many birudas! At the beginning of the text, however, the work is only 


-snid to be ' promulgated (prakàsyate) by Madana ' and at the end we are 
told that he got the work done (karita :—doubtless a common case 


j x "ith. Indian royal authors ! D). by one Visvanatha living at ' Kasi-tirtha,! 
a probably Benares. ^ 
L Does the prefix Sri imply the —— town of Campane, rather: 


- t UN 





than the mere region so-call 
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TABLE III. 
Reigning Kinas or Tigncur, EASTERN AND WESTERN. 





EASTERN TIRHUT. 


Compiled from Vardhamüna's GaWgükríiyaviveka (Br. Mus. ; Or. 3567a), 
called * G° below, and Vadcaspati’s Mahddana-nirnaya ( M."; Cat., 
p. 122.) s 


l. Kāmeśa G. 
[2. Bhogešvara elder son of 1.  Meutioved in vernacular records 
only.] 
3. Bhaveša M, [younger] son of 1. G. 
4. (1) Harasimhadeva, son of 3, M.G. 
5. Narasimha (M), Nrsimha (G) called Darpanár&yana, gon of 4 
(M.G). 
6. (°) Bhairavendra M. Bhairavasimba called Harinarayana G. 
This reign commenced not later than A.D. 1496, when the MS. G. 
was copied. - 
7. Ramabhadra G called Rüpanár&ynnpa G. 
8. Laksminatha called Kamsanáráüyana, reigning in December 
1510. (Cat., p. 63, dato verified by Dr. Kielhorn.) 


DYNASTY or GonAKkHPUR-CAMPARAN ( W ESTERN TikHtt: ). 
l. Prthvi-simhadeva, A.D. 1434-35. 
2. Saktisimba. 


1453-54. 
3. Madana (Simhadeva) Í T 


1457-58. 





L According to several works of Vidyapati, cited by Eggeling, Cat. I. O., 
p. 875-6 (see also Grierson, Ind. Ant., Mar. 1899, p. 57.)  Bbhavein was snc- 
ceeded by his elder son, Devasimbha, and he by his son, Sivasimha. [t is 
significant that not only Vardhamána and Vácaspati pass over these kinga 
in silence, but Vidyápati himself does so in Nnrasigha's reign (Raj. Mitra 
Notices vi. 68). They were perhaps not genoraliy acknowledged. 

3 Vidyápati (Eggoling l. c.) and the Chronicle admit the previous reign of an 
elder brother, Dhirseiqta, called Hrdasanárá ynnna. 
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a 


The Later Mughals (1707-1803).—By Wittram Irve, Bengal Civil 
Service. (Retired). 


In continuation of the articles in Part I of the Journal for 1896, 
Vol. LXV, pp. 136-212, and 1898, Vol, LX VII, pp. 141-66. 


Table of Contents. 
CHAPTER IV.—FakRUKHSIYAR (continued). 


Section 12. The state of parties at Court. 
» 194. Severities inflicted at the instigation of Mir Jumlah 
(March 1713—April 1714). 
» 14. Firat quarrel with the Sayyads (April 1713). . 
» 1$. Campaign against Rajah Ajit Singh, Rahtor (Nor. 
1713—July 1714). 
» 16. Renewal of quarrel with the Sayyads (September- 
December 1714). 
» 17. Farrukhsiyar's marriage to Ajit Singh's daughter 
( May-December 1715). 
18. , Fight between the retainers of Mubammad Amin 
Khan and Khan Daurün (April 21st, 1716). 


Secrion 12. Tae Srate OP Parties AT COURT. 


The names, Mughal, Turāni, and Iráni, appear so frequently in our 
narrative, and so much turns upon the relation to each other of the 
various groups into which the army and officials were divided, that a 
few words of explanation will be necessary for a clear understanding 
of what follows. Ever since the Mahomedan conquest of India, adven. 
turers from the countries to the west and north-west flocked into it as to 
a | Promised Land, a land flowing with milk and honey. The establish = 
ment of a dynasty, of which the founder, Babar, was a native of Trans- 
Oxiana, gave & further stimulus to this exodus into India, where 
fighting men from the fatherland of the imperial house were always 
welcome. vu" formed the backbone of the army of occupation. Their 
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numbers were increased still further during the twenty-five years or 
more, from 1680 to 1707, during which ‘Alamgir waged incessant war 
in the Dakhin, first with the local Mahomedan states and then with the 
Mahrattahs. 

These foreigners, nt least the greater number of them, were either 
Afghans or Mughnls; if the latter, they were known as either Turàni or 
Irani Maghals. In using this term Mughal, I vouch in no way for its 
accurate application, ethnographically or otherwise, It must be under- 
stood to be an unquestioning acceptance of the term as employed by 
Indian writers of the period, Every man from beyond the Oxus or 
from any of the provinces of the Persian kingdom was to them a 
Mughal, If his home was in Turan, north of the Oxus, he was a Turàüni ; 
if south of it, in the region of Iran, he was an Lràni Mughhal. The 
Turünis were of the Sunni sect, the prevalent belief of Mahomedan 
India, and came from the old Bonis of the reigning dynasty. For these 
rensons, they were highly favoured by the Indian emperors, and owing 
to their great numbers and the ability, military and civil, of their 
leaders, formed a very powerful body both in the army and the state 
generally. The Ivanis were Shi'üs and were not so numerous as the Tura- 
nis; yet they included among them men of good birth and grent ability, 
"ho attained to the highest positions, many of the chief posts in the 
- State having been filled by them. Shiraz, in the Persian province of 
Firs, furnished much the largest. number of these Persians; most of 
the best physicians, poets, and men learned in the law came from that 
town. Owing to the difference of religion, principally, there was a 
strong feeling of animosity, ever ready to spring into active operation; 
between the Turünis and the Iranis; but as against the Hindüstünis 
the two sections were always ready to combine. 

Men from the region between the Indus on the east, ena Kabul and 
Qandahiür on the west, were called Afghans, Those from the nearer 
hills, sonth-west of Peshawar, are somelimes distinguished by the epithet 
Rohelah, or Hill-man. But Indian writerd of the eighteenth century 
never use the word Pathün, nor in their writings is there anything to 
| bear ont the theory that the Afghan and the Pathün are two different 
: races, The part of the Afghün country lying nearest the Indus for- 
i nished the majority of the Afghan soldiers who resorted.to India; and, 
as might be expected from their comparative nearness to India, they 
probably outnumbered the Mughals. Tú any case, they reem to have 
had a talent for forming permanent settlements in India, whieh neither 
| the Mughal nor the Persian has displayed. All over Northern India,- 
ka Pathan villages are numerous to this day. As instances, - — age 
P: 1 H. W. Bellew, Inquiry (1891), p. 206, ^ ~ i 
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Lahor, numerous villages between Dihli and Ambalah, the town of 
Jalalabad, the city of Farrukhábàad, and other places in the Jamnah— 
Ganges Düübah, also many villages and towns in Rohilkhand, come to 
mind at once, But the Afghans, in spite of their numbers and their 
hold on the land, hardly played any part in the political history of the day 
until 'Ali Muhammad Khin, Dšüdzai, established himself as a ruler in 
Bareli and Ánwalah, and Muhammad Khan, Bangash did the same in 
Farrukhabid. Dut, after the fifteen years’ rale of Sher Shah and his 
successors (1540-1555), the Afgháns were much prized as valiant soldiers. 
Their weakness was too great love of money, and too great a readiness 
to desert one employer for another, if he made a higher bid. They 
were too rough and illiterate to obtain much distinction in civil life. It 
is snid that during Shahjaban’s reign (1627-1658), Afghans were dis- 
couraged and employed as seldom as possible. It was not uutil ‘Alamgir 
began his campaign in the Dakhin (1681-1707) that they again found 
favour, those nobles who had Afghan soldiers receiving the most con- 
sideration,! | = 
Other foreigners, serving in small numbers m the Mughal service, 
were the Arabs, Habshis, Rimis, aud Farangis. As soldiers these men 
were found almost entirely in the artillery. Avabs were, of course, 
from Arabia itself; Habshis* came from Africa, mostly negroes ; Ramis 
were Mahomedans from Constantinople or elsewhere in the Turkish 
empire; Farangi, that is Frank, was the name of any European. 
Eunuchs were generally of Habshi race, and the chief police officer of 
Dihli was frequently a Habshi. There were some Frank, or Farangi, 
physicians; one of the name of Martin, or Martin Khan, probably a 
Frenchman, died at Dihli about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
after living there for many years, 
In opposition to the Mughal or foreign, was the home-borm or 
Hindistani party. It was made up of Mahomedans born in India, 
many of them descended in, the second or third generation from foreign 
immigrants. Men like the Sayyads of Bürhah, for instance, whose 
‘ancestors had settled in India many generations before, came, of course, 
under the description of Hindüstáut or Hindüstán-zà (Indian-born). To 
this class also belonged all the Rajpit and Jat chiefs, and other power- 
ful Hindi landowners. Naturally, too, the very numerous and in- 
dustrious body of Hindüs, who filled all the subordinate offices of a 
civil nature, attached themselves to the same side. Panjab Khatris 
were very numerous iu this official class ; nost of the rest were Agarwal 
|. 1 Bhim Sen, 1735... | P. | 
= & Habsh is the namo for Abyssinia, but the name Habshi was used in a more 
general sense for all Africans. I "v 
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Baniyüs or Kayaths. It also comprised many Mahomedans from 
Kashmir, who seem to have rivalled the Hindüs as secretaries and men 
of business, 

Nor,in speaking of the Indian-born party, must we forget the 
subdivision among them due to thg repugnance, evento this day so 
strongly shown, of Western Hindistanis or Panjabis to men from 
Eastern Hindüstán or Bengal. Crowds of men from Bengal had fol- 
lowed in Farrukhsiyar's train. Khüshbhàl Cand, inan amusing outburst, 
declares that “ God created the Pürbiyah (man from the East) with- 
** out shame, without faith, without kindness, without heart, malevolent, 
“niggardly, begzgarly, cruel; ready to sell his children in the büzür 
"on the smallest provocation; but to spend a penny, hethinks that a 
“crime equal to matricide." When they entered the imperial service, 
they required a signet-ring, but many tried to talk over the seal-cutters 
and get these for nothing. He admits that there were a few notable 
exceptions, but then as the sayiog is, “Neither is every woman a 
" woman, nor every man, a man; God has not made all five fingers the 
“ same,” ! ` 

A cross-division, to which we must draw attention, ns it is a most 
important one, was that into Emperor's friends and Wazir’s friends. 
Iu the reign of Farrukhsiyar this was the most decisive of all distinc- 
tions. From almost the first day of the reign till the very last, we shall 
find the whole situation to turn upon it. A small number of private 
favourites, such as Mir Jumlah, Khan Dauràün, and at a later stage, 
I'tüiqad Khan (Mhd. Murad), formed a centre to which the other great 
nobles, each in turn, rallied, only to retire in disgust after a short 
experience of Farrukhsiyar's shiftiness and want of resolution. 


1 Khüshbal Cand, 406. 
Nah har zan, san ast, o nah har mard, mard; 
huda har panj angusht yaksán na kara. _ 
On the above incident someone composed the lines— ` 
Bhakhse ba dükán-i-saja' kan-i-daat tahi 
Miguft kih: “ Ae! dallt na büd o nahi! 
' Khan’ kandah ba-dah, muft, ba ism-am. Guftd: 
‘Jan’ kandan bih, kas in khijdlat ba-rahi," 





| Amanat the shop of a needy motto-cutter, E" 
te L. Said ; Hare; neither argument nor denial, Cire ^-^ 
~~ “Cut KAdn to my name for nothing. " He replied; F. | * TS 


D NN n ' To cut Jan is better, and give up such shabby tric 


“ "Jän kandan,” To engrave the word whe, J Jan, i 
g "to give up the d ases " 
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 Ssorrox 13.. SEVERITIES INFLICTED AT THE INSTIGATION oF Min J UMLAH 
(Marca 1713-Apurr 1714). 


The opening of the reign was marked by many executions and other 
severities to men belonging to the defeated party, and such terror of 
strangulation sfread among the nobles who had held office during the 
reigns of ‘Alamgir and Bahadur Shah, that every time they started for 
the audience, they took a formal farewell of their wives and children. 
The whole of these severities are attributed, and apparently with truth, 
to the influence of Mir Jumlal.! Although it involves aslight break 
in the chronological order, these events will be grouped jogether. 

The first of these executions took place by Farrukbsiyar's orders 
during the night of the 2nd Rabi I. 1125 H. (28th March, 1713). 
Sa’dullah Khün, son of 'Ináyat-ullah. Khan, Kashmiri, Hidáyat Kesh 
Khan, a Hindi convert, who had been central newswriter (W'aga'i- 
nigür-i-kull) * and Sidi Qasim, Habshi, late Kotwal or Police officer of 
Dihli, were the victims. They were strangled by the Qalwaq Slaves 
( Sa'dullah Khàn struggling with them till he was overpowered), and 
their bodies were exposed for three days on the sandy space below the 
citadel. It is difficult to decide what Sa'dullah Kbàán's crime had been. 
In the last year of Bahadur Shah's reign he was deputy wazir with 
the title of Wazürat Khau, and his temporary adhesion to Jaháudàr 
Shah was no worse crime in him than in many others who were par- 
doned. At first, Farrukhsiyar had received him with favour. But on 
the 21st Muharram 1125 H. (16th February, 1713), immediately after the 
Emperor had visited Padshah Begam, the sister of ‘Alamgir, Sa'dullah 
Khan was sent to prison aud his property confiscated. As to the reason 
for his disgrace, there are two versions, with both of which tlie name 
of Pádshàh Begam is mixed up. As told by Khafi Khan, it would 
appear that a forged letter had been sent to Farrukhsiyar in the name 
of Paidshah Begam asking for the removal of Sa’dullah Khan. Tho 
Begam is represented as having repudiated this letter, when Farrukh- 
siyar visited her after the execution of Sa’dullah Khan. But the only 
visit that is recorded took place a month before his execution. 

The other version is that Farrukhsiyar had consulted Padshah Begam 


ns to his conduct towards Asad Khan and Zū'lfiqār Khan. She wrote a 
reply couuselling him not to defl severely with them, but to admit them 


to fayour and maintain them in office. She made over the letter to 


1 Khitf Khin, II. 732. Yahya Khin, 121b, puts all these executions to the 
account of the two Sayyade. Tho AAwal-i-Khawdgin, 620, names one.'Ashür Khin 
as head of the executioners. | 
TER His original name was Bholá Nath, and he succeeded to the office on his 
father, Chatar Mall's, death in 1109 H., Ma,óágir-i-' A, 396, 
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Sa'dullah Khan, who was her Mir-i-Sámün, or steward. As he was 
strongly opposed to Zü'lfigar Khan, owing to the quarrel about the 
appointment of a successor to Mun'im Khin, Bahadur Shah's wazir, and 
also hoped that a rival's removal would increase his own chance of 
becoming wazir he extracted the real letter and substituted one of an 
entirely contrary. effect, or, as one version says, altered the words 
“should not kill " (na báyad kusht) into “should kill” (büyad kusht). 
Padsh&h Begam reproached Farrakhsiyar for having taken Zü,lfigár 
àn's life. The Emperor pulled her letter out of his pocket and. the 

substitution of the forged letter was thus discovered. . Sa'dullah Khan 
"was immediately arrested. This second story certainly appears the 
more probable of the two.! | 

Hidayat Kesh Khan's crime was that he had denounced to Jahan- 
dar Shah the hiding-place of Mubammad Karim, the new Emperor's 
brother, and thus indirectly led to that prince's life being taken. -+ Some 
say that, in addition, he behaved in a harsh and insolent manner to 
him when he was made prisoner. No one knows what Sidi Qüsim-had 
done to deserve death, unless it be attributed to private revenge. As 
Jawjdar of some of the parganahs near Dihli he had executed the son of 
a tradesman named Udhü, This man, thirsting for the kotwāl's blood, 
levied a contribution of ten or twelve rupees on each shop in the quarters 
of Shabganj and Shahdarah. Having collected a very large sum, he paid 
it over to Mir Jumlah, and secured in exchange the arrest and execution 
of Sidi Qasim. 3 

The next cruelty was done on Sabhā Cand, the Hindü confidant of 
the late Zü,lfiqgüár Khan. On the llth Jamadi II, 1125 H. (4th July 
1713), he was made over to Mir Jumlah. The next day it was inti- 
mated to the Emperor that Sabhā Cand's tongue had been cut out, as 
A punishment for the foul language that he had constantly used, The 
strange thing was that after this depcifaHon he was still able to talk 
and make himself understood.* 

After Sabhà Cand, came the turn of Shab Qudratullah of Allahabad. 
His father, Shekh 'Abd-ul-Jalil, was a man of learning of. the Safi 
sect, who lived in Allahabad. On his death, Qudratullah succeeded 
to his influence and position, being himself a man of learning and 
considerable eloquence. Prince Fee can han. chanced to make Qudrat- 


Kb Tàrilá- i-Mugoffari, p. 155, Khüshbal Cand 3075. Thore is n separate biography 
= M-nl-U IL, 604. Sa'dullah Khàn was the second son of 'In&yatullah Khin, 
It is said in the MakAsanu-L-gharáib that he wrote uuder the name of 
“Hidayat,  (Ethé, Bodleian Catalogue, No, 305). | ery i» 
> -$ Khüshbšl € fana, Bota — 136, Khifi Khu IL, 735; c - n 
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ullah's aequaintance, and took such a fancy to him that he could not 
bear him to be away from his side, Wherever the prince went, the 
Shekh accompanied him; and in the end, the Shekh became all- 
powerful. In the last years of Bahádur Shah's reign all business 
passed through his second son's hands, and Qudratullah was that 
prince's right hand. It was as if thé whole empire had fallen under his 
rule, even the wazir and his sons asking him to plead for them. The refusal 
to appoint Zü,lfiqàr Khán to sueceed Mun’im Khünand the appointment 
instead of a deputy, Hidayatullah Khan (Sa'dullah Khan), were due to 
Shekh Qudratullah, although he had no official rank whatever. In the 
straggle for the throne his advice prevailed over that of all others. 
After ‘Azim-nsh-shan'’s death, the Shekh, fearing the resentment of 
Zü,figàr Khan, hid himself and escaped secretly to his home at Al- 
lihabad. When FParrokhsiyar started for Agrah to confront Jahandar 
Shah, the Shekh, believing success to be utterly impossible, stayed 
quietly at home, not even coming to present his respects. After the. 
victory had been won, the Shekh still hesitated to return to Ceurt, since 
in his day of power he had conciliated no one, not even the sons of his 
patron. Then one Malla Shadman, a holy man of Patnah ‘Azimabad, 
passed through on his way to Dihli. It is commonly asserted that this 
man had prophesied that Farrukhsiyar would gain the throne, and*from 
this cause the Prince had acquired the greatest confidence in his powers, 
Qudratullah, thinking the Mullà's protection would be certain to secure 
him a favourable reception, joined his party and they travelled to- 
gether to Dihli.* 

On reaching Dihli, the Molla was admitted .to an audience and 
received with great cordiality. Assured of his own favour with the 
new Emperor, the Mulla arranged that at his second interview Qudrat- 
ullah should accompany him. The Mulla passed on into the Tashih 
Khánah (chaplet-room or oratory), where the Emperor was, intending 
to mention Qudratullah's name and obtain leave to produce him. Mir 
Jumlah, who was with FArrukhsiyar, heard what the Mullà said. He 
had seen the extent of Qudratullah's s power and influence in * Azim-tish- 
` shúán's time, and he feared that this might be renewed in the ense of 
the son. His own position. would thus be destroyed. Taking hurried 
jene of the Emperor, lie came to the door of the Privy Audience Hall, 


1 B.M. Or, 1690, fol. 1654, gives the 13th as the dato, He was — tlie 
ATth Jamādi IL, 1126 H., at the request of Quib-ul- Mulk, after paying a fine of 
Tta. 100,000 (Kamwar Khan, 147). Rie Sabha ‘(or Sambhā) Cand, Khatri, died at 
Dihli'in the end of Jamādi I, 1137 H. (Jan.-Feb,, 1725), aged nearly To yeara ( T-i- 
Ifat) 

š Mirzi Mobasiphgd? 181-186, Kümwar Khin, 142, T.i FAM Year 1125, H. 
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where the Shekh was sented, and gave him a most effusive greetin 
He added that, just at that moment, His Majesty being d i 

š , ! & acep in some 
very important business, a full audience, as such n friend was entitled 
to, would be impossible; it would be far better for the Shekh to accept 
for that night the hospitality of his old friend. Next day or the day after, 
a proper interview could be arranged. As Mir Jumlah àt that time had 
the entire power of the realm in his own hands, the Shekh thought 
these blandishments of good augury, and fell in with his proposal. For- 
getting all about bis companion, Mulla Shādmān, he set off with Mir 
Jumlah, who put him in one of his own palkis and carried him off to 
his house. That night and the next day Mir Jumlah was profuse in his 
attentions, 

At the end of the day Mir Jumlah went to the Emperor. He said 
to bim that it would be wrong to pardon the Shekh. The gentleman 
was a necromancer and by his incantations and jugglery had inveigled 
‘Azim-ush-shan into his net. By his rise all the nobles had been put 
ont of heart, hence when Zu,lfiqár Khan took the field, many would not 
bear a part, and the rest although pressed made no proper efforts. If 
Qudratullah gained the same acceptance here, he would cause mischief 
in every business. Since Farrukhsiyar looked on Mir Jumlah as Wisdom 
and Prudence personified, he gave a nod of assent. Mir Jumlah left the 
davbar at the usual time; and at midnight he gave orders to his men to 
hang the Shekh, in his presence, to a maulsari tree growing in the court- 
yard of his mansion.! Next morning, the 13th Zu'l qa'dah 1125 H. 
(30th November 1713), the Shekh's dead body was made over to his 
servants for burial. It issaid that Mullà Shadman remonstrated with 
Farrukhsiyar, saying that the man had done nothing to deserve death. 
Even if such acts were proved, Qudratullah and he having come to 
Court together, the Shekh's death would bring disgrace on him and throw 
doubt on his character. Farrukhsiyar was ready to admit all this, but as 
the deed was done, he made some excuses nnd tried to talk the Mulla 


over. But the Mullà declined to remain longer at Court, and returned ` 


to his home.* 
Shortly after this time, Farrukhsiyar having quarrelled with tlie 


Sayyads, was afraid that they might bring forward some other prince of 


1 Mauleari, a tree (Mimusops elengi), the flowers of which are highly fragrant. 
(Sbakespear's Dictionary). | ; 

8 Kimwar Khin, 142, entry of 11th Zul qa'dah 1125 H. (2nd year) gives the 
facts with a slight variation. He says that Qudratullah, n darvesh, son of * Abdul 
Jalil Allabábádi, having reached court presented an offering of one musk bag 
(bakhérah). An order issued that he should be put up in the house of Mir Jumlah. 
On the 12th it was reported that Mir Jumlah had bung the man, 
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the house of Taimür to take his place. Buta prince once deprived of 
eyesight could not be raised to the throne. "The Emperor resolved, 
therefore, to deprive of their eyesight the more prominent and more 
energetic of the many scions of the house of Taimür held in captivity 
in the palace. On the 6th Muharram 1126 H. (21st January, 
1714), three of the princes, A‘zzu-d-din, eldest son of Jahdndar 
Shab, "Ali Tabar,' son of A'zam Shah, and Farrukhsiyar’s own younger 
brother, Humiyün Bakht (then only ten or twelve years old), were 
removed from the palace to the prison at the Tirpoliyah or Triple gate, 
It was the place where Jahanddr Shah's life had been taken, and where 
in a few years’ time Farrukhsiyar himself was to suffer the sume fate. 
A needle was passed through the eyes of the three princes, and they 
were thus rendered incapable of ever becoming rivals for the throne. 
Mir Jumlah is credited with having been the mau who urged Farrukh- 
siyar to carry out this harsh act.* 

Finally, on the 2nd Rabi' II, 1126 H. (16th April, 1714), the 
Qalmaq woman, Shádmáon, entitled Rae Män, a servant in the palace, 
was made over to Sarbarüh Khin, the kotwal or Chief of the Police, and 
her head was cut off at the CAabiitrah or central police-station. Hee 
crime was that, during the reign of Jaliándàr Shah, one of her relatives 
had drawn his sword on Mir Jumlah. Rée Man is the woman who gave 
the alarm when an attempt was made to assassinate Jahandar Shàh;* 


she bravely attacked the assailants and slew one of them with her own 


hand. For this good service she had received the titles of Raza Baha- 
dur, Rustam-i-Hind, and the rank of 5,000 zàt.* 

. Although not mentioned in the general histories, the humoristic 
poet, Sayyad Muhammad Ja'far of Narnol, poetically Zatali, is said to 
have been one of the victims. His crime is said to have been a satirical 


| Wala Tabér in Khafi Khan. 11., 74^, 
3 A chronogram was made for it: 


Shah-i-‘dlam, ba aghwde-i-shoydtin, 
S Kashidah mil day eashm-i-saldtin (1126 H). 


“The lord of the world, nt the instigation of devils, 
Passed a needle through the eyes of the princes.” 


^ Wirid, 1505, Kamwar Khin, p, 144, *Khšfi Khán IT, 740, 

- «B Qhabütrah moana n platform of earth or masonry raised slightly above the 
surfaca of the ground. “his name was given to the offloe of the head police 
officer of Dihli pit was situated in tha Chandni Cauk, the main street leading from 
the Lihor gate of the city to the Lahor gate of the ecu 

4 Seo Journal, Vol. LXV (1896), p. 147, | - 
k Kimwar Khan, 146, Mirza Muhammad, 187, - ; 
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parody of the distich on Farrukhsiyar's coinage. The details will be 
given when we come to speak of the coinage of the reign.! 


Section 14. First QuannEL wirm THE Sarraos (APRIL 1713). 
The story ns told by Yaby& Kbin, Farrukhsiyar’s Mir Munshi, 


` is that at the enthronement *Aldullah Kbán demanded the post of 


wazir for himself. Farrukhsiyar made the objection that he had given 
his word to Gbázi-ud-din Khan (i.«., Ahmad Beg, Ghalib Jang), a 
promise which he could not break. ‘Abdullah Khan might retain all 
power under the name of Wakil-i-Muflaq or vicegerent. ‘Abdullah 
Khan said there had been no Wakil-i-Muglag since Jahüngir's reign, 
except when Bahadur Shah gave that office to Asad Khan. But the 
two cases were not parallel; be had won the crown for Farrukhsiyar by 
his own sword and his own right hand, therefore his title to be wazir 
was indisputable. Farrakhsiyar thought it best to give way, as he had 
only newly sneceeded and was not yet secure on the throne. In thia 
version of the facts, the only certain point is the supersession of Ghazi- 
ud-din Khan, Ghalib Jang: but there is no sufficient reason to believe 
that Farrukhsiyar waa, in any way, a reluctant participator in the new 
arrangement, although as soon as he had appointed ‘Abdullah Khan, 
he anpears to have repented of it.* 

As we have seen, a few days after the victory at Agrah, Qutb-ul- 
Mulk was detached to seize Dihli; and, for the moment, the second 
brother, Husain 'Ali Khan, was incapacitated by severe wounds from 
taking any active part in affairs. The opportunity was too good to 
be lost. Farrukhsiyar was never long of the same mind and fell 
always under the influence of the last speaker. Mir Jumlah, Khan 
Daurün, Taqarrub Khan, and other personal friends and favourites 
found thus a splendid opening for intrigne, of which they at once 
availed themselves. Between the departure of Qutb-ul-Mulk for 
Dibli and Farrukhsiyar's own arrival at the capital barely a month 
elapsed; but this short interval was sufficignt to implant in Farrukh- 
siyar's mind the seeds of Suspicion, and he arrived at Dihli already 
estranged from the two Sayyads. We have told how the Court party 
interfered between the Sayyads and Zu,lfiqár Khan, beguiling the latter 


1 Maláhat-i-maqál, fol. 74a. - Bealo, p. 186, enys Exod Bakhsh., Razā, was also 
executed, but as he died in 1119 H. (Rieu, Index, p. 1 157), this must bo a mistake. 
The Taérikh-i-Muhammadi, a very ncourate work, gives Ezad Bakhsh’s death nt 
Akbarübád under 1119 H., nnd saya he wna son of Aqi Mulla, son of Zain-ul. 
‘Abidain, son of Asaf Khin, Ja'far, the Sadiqi, the Qazwini, alias the Akbarábüdi, 
An account of this Ásaf Khán is in Ma,dgir-ul-umaraá I., 118. | 


3 Yabyš Khan, 122a. * 
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to his destruction. These intrigues had not remained altogether con- 
cealed from Husain ‘Ali Khan, and in the most secret manner he com- 
municated his suspicions to his brother. He wrote, we are told, that 
on his brother's leaving the camp it was clear, from the Prince's talk 
and the nature of his acts, that he was a man who paid no regard to 
claims for service performed, one vdid of faith, a breaker of hia word, 
and altogether without shame. Thusit was necessary for them to act 
in their own interests without regard to the plans of tlie new sovereign. 
If Husain ' Ali Khán really wrote these words, at such an early stage of 
his acquaintance with Farrukhsiyar, it proves him to have possessed 
wonderful penetration and great insight into character, , The remainder 
of our story yields abundant evidence of the fact that the character of 
Farrukhsiyar could hardly be delineated with greater accuracy than in 
the above words. Acting on his brother's hint, ‘Abdallah Khan, as a 
precaution, assumed possession of the house lately occupied by Kokaltüsh 
Khao, Jahündàr Shüh's foster-brother, and with it all the cash aud pro- 
perty contained therein. = 

For a couple of weeks after Farrukbsiyar's entry into Dibli, the 
appearance of amity was preserved. But tht weapons of discord 
lay in abundance ready to hand. The disputes that now began raged 
round two things: The nominations to office, and the appropriatipn of 
the confiscated wealth of the Jahündár Sbahi nobles, A third lever 
for persuading Farrukhsiyar to get rid of the two Sayyads was found 
in his superstitions fears. 
| When ‘Abdullah Khan reached Dilbi in advance of the Emperor, 
he took upon himself to promise the post of Diwan of the Khalisah, or 
Exchequer Office, to Lutfullah Kbán, Sádiq, and that of Sadr-us-Sudür, 
or Head of the Religions Endowments, to the former holder, Sayynd 
Amjad Kbān.! On the march from Agrah, Farrukhsiyar gave these 
offices to his own followers; Chhabilah Ràm, Nàgar, receiving the 
Diwani of the Khalisah A aud Afzal Khan, who had taught Farrukhsiyar 
to rend the Quran, being made Sadr. Over these conflieting orders & 
quarrel broke out directly the Emperor reached Dihli. ‘Abdullah 
Khan, Qutb-ul-Mulk, fell into a passion, and said that if his very first 
exercise of power was contested, what was the object of being wazir? 
Mir Jumlah and other favourites did their best to inflame the wound by 
remarking that when a sovereign deputed power to a minister, it was for 


1 Amjad Khán's original name was Bü ‘Ali; he was Bakhshi and Wáqi'ah 
Nigar of Dihli at the timo of 'Alamgir's death and was made Sadr by Bahadur 
Shih —Ehishbil Cand, 376a. * 

3 Ohhabilah Ram'a appointment was made on the 17th Z6,1 Hijjah, Kšámwur 
Ehin, 127. . 
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the minister to recognise the limits of that power, and not make appoint+ 
ments to high office without sanction. A compromise was nt last arrived 
nt; Lutfullah Khan retained the Diwani and Afzal Khan, the Sadàrat 
with the titles of Sadr Jahan. Chhabilah Ram was consoled with 
the Government of Agrah. l 
Owing to the violent change ot government, there were naturally 

many confiscated mansions at the disposal of the crown. Two of these 
with their contents were conferred on Qutb-ul-Mulk and his brother. 
One known as Ja'far Khan's, which Kokaltásh Khan, Khan Jahan, had 
held, was given to Qutb-ul-Mulk; and another called Shaistah Khan's, 
recently in thg possession of Zü'liqàr Khan, was made over to Husaiu 
'Ali Khün. As soon as the distribution had been made, Farrukhsiyar's 
private circle of friends poured into his ear suggestions that these 
two mansions contained untold treasures, the accumulated wealth of 
many generations. In them was stored, they said, the property which 
had belonged to the four sons of Bahadur Shab, and the whole revenues 
of Hindüstën for a year past. All this had now fallen into the pos- 
session of the two Sayyads. On the other hand, the imperial treasury 
had been emptied and the palace denuded of everything to pay Jahün- 
dar Shàh's soldiers.® 

Superstition was even more powerfully brought into play. It was 
n superstitious country and a superstitious age; and Farrukhsiyar was 
as much subject to these influences as any of his contemporaries, A 
prophesy had been made, which met with the widest acceptance, that 
after Bahidur Shah's death his youngest descendant would reign. He 
would, in his turn, be followed by a Sayyad. Talk about this became 
so common -that soon everyone bad heard it. OF course, it was at once 
urged on the Emperor that the Sayyad who was to reign could be no 
other than one of the two brothers. Acting on the principle that 
di opping water wears away a stone,* they repeated this story over and 
over again to Farrukbsiyar, till it had the effect of making him openly 
show ill-feeling to the two Sayyad brothers’ 

The quarrel had proceeded so far by the beginning of Rabi 'I. 
(27th March 1713), that Qutb-ul-Mulk censed to attend the daily audi- 
ence, an infallible sign that a noble had a grievance or was out of 


1 Mhd. Q&Rsim, 171. Afra! Khin died nt Dihli in the end of Rabi ‘IT, or early 
in Jamàádi I, 1138 H. (January 1726), Rank 5000—T-i-Mhdi,, Khifi Khán II, 729, 
731. 
| .$ Kamwar Khin, 132, Wárid, 149a, , 

8 Tho Persian saying is Hesam kashdn, 'dlam sos, “ Go on ENEE firewood, 
and you can burn the world. H * 

Warid, 140a, wes rugs 
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humour. Farrukhsiyar was always ready to take any step, however 


humiliating, which might for the moment postpone decisive action and 
give him time to plan some fresh treachery. Accordingly, on the 9th 
Rabi ‘I. (4th April 1713), on his way back from Wazirabad, a place 
on the banks of the Jamnah, where he had gone to hunt, he paid 
ñ visit to Qutb-ul-Mulk's house and 'embraced him affectionately. He 
deigned to eat his breakfast and take his midday sleep there before 
returning to the palace. Qautb-ul-Mulk, in veturn for so much con- 
descension, made many costly gifts to His Mnjesty, receiving others in 
return. This is noted as the first public disclosure of the ill-feeling 
between the Emperor and his minister, which went on jncreasing year 
by year till it ended in catastrophe, 


SECTION 15. CAMPAIGN AGAINST RÀAJAH AJjpir Six Raator 
(Nov. 1713—JuLy 1714). 


As we have already explained, the Rajput states had been for fifty 
years in veiled revolt from the Imperial authority. Babádurghàh had 
been unable, owing to more pressing affairs, to reduce the Rajahs effect- 
ually. During the confusion which arose on that monarch's death, 
Ajit Singh, after forbidding cow-killing and the call for prayer from 
the "Alamgiri mosque, besides ejecting the imperial officers from 4Jodh- 
pur and destroying their houses, had entered the imperial territory and 
taken possession of Ajmer. Early in Farrukhsiyar's reign it was de- 
termined that this encroachment must be put an end to; and as the 
Ràájah's replies to the imperial orders were not satisfactory, it was 
necessary to march against him? 

At first it was intended that the Emperor in person shoald take 
the field, but he was dissuaded on the ground that his dignity would 
suffer if the rebel fled into the desert, where there was nothing but 
sand to feed upon. Nor does the Emperor appear to have been in 
particularly good health. Husain "Ali Khan was therefore appointed, 
Samsüm-ud-daulah receiving charge of his seal as his deputy at Court. 
The plots against the Sayyads were still being carried on in Farrükhsiyar's 

| Kamwar Khàán, 134, Warid, 140b. 

$ Khšñ Khan Il, 738. Ahwal-i-kAawdgin, 695. According to Tod, IT., 82, the 
Rajah had been called on to send in his son, Abbai Singh, bnt had refused, Instead, 
the sent men to Dihli to assassinate ono Mukand, his enemy. This outrage pro- 
duced the invasion of Jodhpur. Probably this Mukand is the same as Mulkan of 
Mairtha on p. 75 of the samo volume. 

8 Farrukhsiyar was ill from the Ist Zü,! Hijjah 1125 H. (18th December 1713), 


but waa better on the 9th (26th Docember), and to stop ramours, he appeared at tho 
Jama 'Musjid on the ‘Id i.e, the 10th. His bathing after recovery took place on the 


22ud (Sth January 1714), —Kàmwar Khan, 143. 
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entourage, and the plotters hoped that by separating the brothers the 
task of overthrowing them would be rendered easier. There were also 
the chances and dangers of a campaign to be counted on in their favour. 
On this occasion we hear for the first time of a plan which was adopted 
very frequently iu this reign and afterwards. Official orders were 
given in one sense, and the opposifig side received secret letters of a 
different purport, assuring them of future favour if they made a, 
vigorous defence and defeated the imperial general sent against them. 
Letters were despatched to Rajah Ajit Singh urging him to make away 
with Husain 'Ali Khan iu any way he could, wherenpon the whole of 
the Bakhshi's property and treasure would become his; and he would, 
in addition, receive other rewards.! 

Husain 'Ali Kbàn's audience of leave-taking was granted on the 
29th Zà, 1 Qa'dah (16th December 1713), and his advance tents left 
Dihli on the 20th Zū, 1 Hijjah 1125 H. (6th January 1714). The 
generals under him were Sarbuland Khan, Afrasyah Khan, T'tiqad Khan 
(grandson of Shaistah Khan, deceased), Dildaler Khan, Saif-ud-din 
‘Ali Kbán, Najm-ud-din ‘Ali Khan, Asadullah Khan, Sayyad Shujā'at- 
ullah Khan, Sayyad “Husain Khan, Sayyad Khan, Aziz Khan, Rohelah, 
Caghta, Bahadur, Shakir Khan, Ghulim ‘Ali Khan, Rajah Udwant 
Singh, Bundelah, Rajah Gopal Singh, Bhaédauriyah, Rajah Ráj Babadur 
of Rüpnagar aud others, From the imperial magazines there were 
delivered to him 500 mans of powder and lead, 200 rockets, 100 mahtab, 
and five cannon. Although a letter had been received from the Rajah 
on the l5th Zn,l Hijjah 1125 H. (lst January 1714), the contenta not 
being of a satisfactory nature, the preparations were not suspended and 
the advance began. Then Raghunath, a munshi in the service of Ajit 
Singh, came to Saráe Sahal, escorted by one thousand horsemen, with 
a view to negotiation?  Husain'Ali Khan was then at Saráe Allah wirdi 


Khan. He rejected the terms offered and sent on his tents from Barle 


Sahal.® 

On the march thieves gave much trouble. The general caused a 
ditch to be dug round the camp each time a ‘halt was made, and Mewáti 
watchman were placed outside it on guard. Once two Mina thieves 
were caught, and next morning were blown from guns, This severity 
- scared the marauders away. In parganah Hiwüri and the villages on 
the road there were splendid standing crops. At first these were des- 


' Eimwar Ehan, 142, entry of 13th Zil Qa'dah 1125 H. (2nd December, Ate 
Ahwal-i-khawdqin, 70a, Bhiü Das, p. 36. 
— ' The Tubat-ul-Hind « of Lal Ham, B. M. Nos. 6583, 6584, folio 88b, gives the. ae 


| 44th Mubarram (1126) = 29th January, 1714. | | 
^3 Kamwar Khin, 142, B.M. 1690, folio 1062. —B—— 
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troyed by thé camp followers. But to prevent this plundering, petty 
officers were placed on duty; next day several men were caught red- 
handed and brought in bound. They were paraded through the camp, 
seated on donkeys with their faces to the tail and arrows in their ears 
and noses. By this means the injury to the crops was put an end to.! 

The Rühtor army was reported td'be twelve kos south of Sambhar ;2 
rumour said they were hiding in ambush and intended to molest the 
imperialists while on the march. Not a trace of them, however, was 
seen between the capital and Ajmer; and as the imperial army passed 
through parganah Sambhar it destroyed Sanamgarh, a place of worship 
which had been erected at great cost. The march was cgndncted under 
great difficulties, the army suffering much in those sandy deserts from 
the want of water, in spite of the fact that they carried a provision of 
it along with them. On reaching Ajmer the camp was pitched for some 
days on the banks of the lake Anasügar,? whence messengers were sent 
to the Rajah, on the principle that ''Pence is better than War." * 
After a time the Sayyad moved on to Puhkar,5 five miles north-west of 
Ajmer and thence to Mairtha, abont forty miles further on, in Jodhpur 
territory ; but Ajit Singh still fled before him further into the sandy 
desert, An armed post (thànah) of two thousand men was placed in 
the town of Mairtha,® d 

In the country round Ajmer and between that place and Mairtha, 
the villages of Rajah Ajit Singh and those of Jai Singh of Amber are 
intermingled, The inhabitants of the Jodhpur villages were afraid and 
took to Hight. Thereupon orders were issued to plunder and burn down 
all villages found nninhabited, but to leave all others unmolested. When 
this became known, the Jodhpur villages interceded through their Jaipur 
neighbours; their plundered goods were then restored, the only loss being 
of the houses that had been burned. The conntry was thus settled and 
brought under imperial rule, step by step, as the army moved forward, 
'Abu-s-Samad Khan, who had been recalled from the Panjab, joined at 
Puhkar, bnt at the very first interview he and the Sayyad disagreed,” 

On the way to Mairtha, Husain 'Ali Khan called a council of war, 


l Kim Raj, 55a. 
- . 9 Thornton, 852, on the sonth bank of the Simbbar Lake, about 175 m. 8.-W. of 
Dihli; Rájputünah Gazetteer, IT, 159, 39 m. S.-W, of Jaipur. 
8 Rajputinah Gazetteer, Il, 4 and 61, 
& Kare kih bah sulah bar-nayáyad, 
 Diwanagi dar & mi-báyad, 
$ Thornton, 771 (Pokur) and Rajputanah Gazetteer, II, 67: Thornton, 618 
(Mirta), 78 m. N.-B, o Jodhpur; (Mirta), Rajputinah Gazetteer, IT, 261. 
6 Kim Raj., 65a, Mbd. Qasim, 197, AAwal-i-khawéqin, 71. | 
1 Ma,ésiru-l-UO 1,321. Ahwadl-i-kAawaqin, 71b, 72a. 
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and proposed that in spite of the approach of the hot weather, stores of 
water should be collected and the advance continued, Ajit Singh, he 
asserted, must either be taken and his head sent to Court, or his son 
surrendered as a hostage and his daughter offered as a bride to the 
Emperor. Others advised delay, and much apprehension prevailed. The 
difficulties were many, the great heht of the sun, the deficiency of water, 
the high prices, the want of grain and grass for the cattle. In spite of 
all these, Husain 'Ali Khan resolved to leave most of his baggage 
behind and make n forced march on Jodhpnr.! 

The conclusion of the campaign was soon announced at Court by a 
report received, on the 14th Rabi ‘I, 1126 H. (29th March 1714). It 
appeared that Ajit Singh had retreated in one night from his position 
south of Sambhar and had fallen back on Mairtha, and without making 
any stand there had gone on to Jodhpur, where he had hoped to be safe, 
surrounded by the desert. Finding that the Sayyad was still pressing 
onwards and seemed determined to strike a blow at him in spite of the 
inaccessiljlity of his capital, he sent bis women and children into 
places of safety in the hill country, and himself sought refuge in the 
deserts of Bikaner.? “Evidently he felt himself too weak to meet the 
imperialists in the open field, and during the time that Sayyad Miyän, 
the Bakhshi's father, was governor of Ajmer, the Rajputs had learned 
respect for Husain ‘Ali Kbán's qualities ns a general. When Husain 
‘Ali bán was within 30 miles of Mairtha, an embassy arrived from 
the Rajah, escorted by fifteen hundred horsemen.” It was believed that 
their arrival wasa mere subterfage, devised in order to gain time for 
the Rajah to escape. In order to make sure of them, Husain ‘Ali 
Khan told them that if they were in earnest, they must agree to be put 
in fetters. After objecting to this proposal, as involving infamy and 
disgrace, they consented. Four of the principal men were put in 


chnins. Directly they made their appearance from the Audience tent 


in this condition, the loose characters of the imperial camp assumed 


| Kam Ráj, 555, Ahwdél-i-khawigin, 72a. i W 

3 Tod, Il., 82, enys Ajit Singh sont off the men of wealth to Sewanoh and his 

son and family to the desert of Razdarroh, west of the Loni river. This Razdarroh 

tisy be the Raus or Hass of Thornton, 820, a town on the N.-W, declivity of the 

Aravalli range, 88 m. W. of Nasiribád, Lat. 26°17’, Long. 74° 16%. Sewnnoh is 

possibly the Sewarra of Thornton, 876, 27 m: S.-W. by 8. of. Jodhpur, 42 m. N. of 
Disah, Lat. 24° 50', Long. 72°. 

" 8 Khüshbál Cand, 401b, says that Ajit Singh asked Jai Singh of Amber for 

C—dvice, nnd was recommended to make terms. Ia this at all likely ? According to 


"Tod, 11,82, the terms were axked for by the advico of Ajit Singh's dans, and 


Ehin, Lodi, had invaded Márwár. 
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that the envoys’ overtures had been rejected. A body of them rushed 
at once to the Rajput tents, attacked their guards, and plundered all 
their property. There was great difficulty in suppressing this disorder. 
The envoys were sent for, their chains removed, and full apologies made. 
The envoys themselves were satisfied and continued the negotiation, 
but news of the outbreak having reached the Rajah, he fled. Husain 
‘Ali Khan was thus forced to advance to Mairtha, where he halted 
until the terms of peace had been arranged.! 

The terms were that the Rajah shonld give one of his daughters 
in marringe to the Emperor, in the mode which they styled Dolah,” 
that the Rajah’s son, Abhai Singh, should accompany Husain ‘Ali Khan 
to court, and that the Rajah in person should attend when summoned.* 
Zafar Khan (Roshan-ud-daulah) arrived at Court on the 5th Jamadi I 
1126 H. (18th May, 1714), with the news. Husain ‘Ali Khan sent the 
greater part of his army back to Dibli, and remained for two months in 
Ajmer, restoring the country to order. On the 26th Jamàádi II 1126 H. 
(8th June, 1714), it had been reported that he was at Puhkar, west of 
Ajmer, on his way back from Mairtha. On the return march, owing to 
the great heat, they moved at night and halted in the day. On the 
2ud Rajab (13th July, 1714), he arrived at Saráe Allahwirdi Khan. On 
the 5th he was presented to the Emperor, being received with great 
ontward cordiality, and the commanders who had served under himewere 
richly rewarded. Zafar Kbán was honoured with the special title of 
Fidwi-i- Farmünbardàr, '* the loyal and order-obeying servant" Kuowar 
Abhai Singh's audience took place three days afterwards (l9th July, 
1714), with all fitting ceremony.* 


SECTION 16.—HENE&WAL OF OPEN QUARREL WITH THE SAYYADS. 


During Husain ‘Ali Khan's absence, Mir Jumlah's power had gone 
on increasing. Farrukhsiyar had made over his seal to this favourite, 
and was often heard to say openly: “tbe word and seal of Mir Jumlah 
are the word and sealof Farruükhsiyar." On his side, Qutb-ul-Mulk was 
immersed in pleasure aud fqund little or no leisure to devote to state 


| Kámwar Khšn, 195, Khafi Khín, II, 733, Ma,dair-ul-U, I, 321, Mubammad 
2 Qasim, 190. 

8 Dolah, a Hindi word for an informal marriage.  Tascárilh-i- Márecór of Murari 
Dis, Vol. 2, fol. 80b, states that the girl's Hindd name was Bic Indar Kanwar. 

8 Tod II, 82, Abhai Singh was recalled from Hazdurroh and marched to Delhi 
with Hussain ‘Ali Khan atthe ond of Asirh 1770. Tho Inet day of that month 
equals 28th June, 1713, or if the southern reckoning be followed, it then falls in 
1714 (17th Jane, 1714). _ 

4 é Tod 1I, 82, says Abbni Singh was made a Paoj Hozàári (5,000): Kemwar Khao 
146, Warid, fol, 1505, Kam Ràj., 56a. 
| J. 1. 7 
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affairs. Nor, being a soldier who had come into office withont much 
preparation for civil affairs, was he very competent to deal with the 
details of administration, for which, moreover, he had no natural 
taste. Everything was left to his man of business, Ratn Cand, 
a Hindi of the Baniyà caste, and a native of a village near the 
Sayyads' home at Jansath.' He, had been recently *reated a Rajah 
with the rank of 2,000 «cat, The chief dispute centred upon the 
question of appointments to office, the fees paid by those receiving 
appointments being a recognised and most substantial source of 
emolument. Ratn Cand, in addition to these customary fees, exacted 
large sums, which were practically bribes or payments for the grant 
of the appointment. By Mir Jumlah’s independent action in bringing 
' forward candidates and affixing the seal to their warrants of appoint- 

ment, witbout following the usual routine of passing them through 
the wazir’s office, the emoluments of both the chief minister 
and of his head officer were considerably curtailed. It is a matter 
of little wonder, therefore, that Qutb-ul-Mulk felt aggrieved at the 
unusual powers placed in the hands of a rival such as Mir Jumlah. 
This noble was much more accessible than the wazir, and was not given 
to the extortionate practices of Ratn Cand. Naturally, men in search 
of employment or promotion sought his andience-hall rather than that 
of Qutb-ul-Mulk. The wazir suffered, in this way, both in influence 
and in income. Moreover, Mir Jumlah allowed no opportunity to pass 
without depreciating the Sayyad brothers, and bronght forward argu- 
ments of every sort to prove that they were unfitted for the offices igo 
they held.? 

The quarrel which had broken out in the first weeks of the reign 
was patched up in the manner already recounted. But no thorough 
reconciliation had been effected; mor, considering the character of 
Farrukhsiyar, was any such reconciliation to be expected. The Sayyad 
brothers could never be certain from day to day that some new plot was 


! Mr old nequnintance, Rie Bahüdur Nihal Chand, Agarwal, an Honorary 
Magistrate of Muzaffarnagar, in a letter of tho lat Dec., 1893, informs moe that Hatn 
Cand was à native of Jinsath town, where ho had built n handsome house, now iu a 
ruined state, but still in tho hands of his impoverished descendants. He belonged to 
n suüb-caste of the Agirwils called Raah-ki-barddari (i.e., the Rajáb's relations), the 
reference being to Rajah Agar Son, the reputed founder of the caste, their ancestor 
having boen that Rajah’s son by a concubine, The epithet of Ha444l (shop-keoper) 
attached to Hatn Cand's namo, is the Persion version of the vernacular caste name 
Baniy or Mahajan (trader) None of these words necessarily implies that Hatn 
Cand had ever kept & shop; they are tho name of his caste, Many Baniy&s by 
‘custe may still be found in the employ of the State, in all grades, 

3 Khafi Khin lla, 739, Khiehbal Cand, 399a. 
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not being halehed for their destruction. The Rajputanah campaign 
wns the means of unmasking one of these schemes, Secret letters had 
been, as we bave already mentioned, despatched to Rajah Ajit Singh, 
urging him to strenuous resistance, and inviting him, if he could, to 
make away with Husain ‘Ali Khan. These letters came into Husain 
‘Ali IKbün's possession and through them he acquired proof of Farrukh- 
siyar's double-faced dealings. ‘There are two stories of the manner in 
which this happened. One, told by Warid, is that when Rajah Ajit 
Singh was hardpressed and saw no other way out of the danger, ho 
sent in the original letters for the perusal of the Sayyad. Husain 
‘Ali Kbhün at once entered into negotiations for a peace, in order that 
he might return to Court without delay to defend his own and his 
brother's interests. The other version is, that the Rajah made the 
letters over to his daughter when she started for Court, aud that either 
on the journey or after her arrival at Dihli, when staying in the man- 
sion of the Sayyad, the documents were in some way got at and their 
contents ascertained, In the interval of Husain ‘Ali Khan's absence, 
Qutb-nl-Mulk had found the greatest difficulty in maintaining his posi- 
tion at Court. All the power was in the hands ofe Mir Jumlal. Every 
day messages came from Farrukhsiynr, couched in various forms, but 
all urging him to resign the office of wazir. Qutb-ul-Mulk now wrote 
letters to his brother enjoining him to return to Dihli with all possible 
speed. In response to these calls, Husain ‘Ali Khan, as we have seen, 
reached the capital again on the 5tb Rajab 1126 H. (16th July, 1714). ! 
For the next two or three months the breach between the Emperor 

and the minister, although far from closed, was not sensibly widened. 
The Sayynds, as was natural, looked on Farrnkhsiyar’s accession to the 
throne as the work of their hands, aud resented the grant of any share 
of power to other persons. On the other hand, the small group of 
Farrukhsiyar's intimates, men who had known him from his childhood 
and stood on the most familiar terms with him, were aggrieved at their 
exclusion from a share in the spoil They felt that they themselves 
were not strong enough to attack the Sayyads openly; and recourse to 
other nobles of wenlth or experience would do no more than substituto 
one set of masters for another. Their plan, therefore, was to work upon 
the weak-minded Farrukhsiyar." “The Sayyads," they said to him, 
* look : ‘upon you as their creation, and think nothing of you or your 
e ‘power. They hold the two chief civil and military offices, their 
u rolations and friends have the principal other offices, and the most 
“ profitable land assignments (jagirs). Their power will go on increasing, 
“until, should they enter on treasonable projects, there will be no one able 


o a; t Wirid, fol. 150a, 150b, Seir I, 80-81, Seir text, 23, 
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“ to resist them. It would be better to reduce their strength in time. For 
*' this purpose, two nobles of position should be brought to the front and 
"placed on an equality with them." If the Sayyads gave way, all 
would be well; the object sought wonld have been accomplished. But 
should they, With the rashness (jahdlat) for which the Bárhah Sayyade 
. were famous, resist the undermming of their powér, then the two 
nobles could oppose force to force. But open fighting should be resorted 
to only in the last extremity. The two brothers shonld be caught 
when unattended and made prisoners, as had been done with Zü,lfiqür 
Khan, nnd if necessary, despatched as he had been.! 

Farrukhsiyar, a man of no wisdom, accepted this advice as the 
perfection of right reasoning, the acme of loyalty to his person. The 
two men selected to confront the Sayyads were Khan Daurün and Mir 
Jumlah. They were both promoted to the rank of 7,000 horse: they 
were placed, the former at the head of 5,000 Wala shahi, nnd the 
latter of 5,000 Mughal troopers. Many of their relations were pushed 
forward into high rauk, and counting these men's troops, each of the 
two nobles had at his command over ten thousand men. Among the 
signs of this favouritim was the order passed on the 12th Sha'bün (2nd 
Sept., 1713), permitting Mir Jumlah to entertain 6,000 horsemen, who 
were to be specially paid from the imperial treasury. These were 
raised by Amanat Khan, his adopted son, from Mughals born in India, 
aud some seventy lakhs of rupees for their pay were disbursed from 
the treasury, the rules as to descriptive rolls of the men and branding 
of the horses being set aside. No order was issued by Farrukhsiyar 
without the advice and approval of the above two men. In this exercise 
of authority Mir Jumlah assumed the lead, till at length Qutb-ul-Mulk 
was only the nominal, while he was the real wazir. The two Sayyads 
bowed for the time to the Emperor's will, and made no opposition to 
these usurpntions. At length, through the indiscretion of some palace 
servants, the Sayynds learnt of the plots against their life. They 
censed to appear in darbar nnd shut themselves up in their houses, 


1 Mirza’ Mohammad, 189. L 

8 Or as somo sny, they were informed by a mesange from ——— mother, 
who considered herself bound by the promises made to the Sayyada nt Patnah. 
(Eháfi Khan II, 740). One authority (Ahwil-i-thawdgin, 77b) makes Luifollah 
Khin, Ssdiq, the informant. Hoe is described na “ unrivalled in deceit, professing 
“devotion to the sovereign, and yet nsa thick na could be with the Sayyads.” He 
sent word to tho latter privately that he had been preaentone night in Farrukhsiyar'a 
audience-chamber, when, at tho instigation of Mir Jumlah and Khšn Daarin, the 
Emperor hod spoken harshly of them. There was no time for writing at length; one 
word was as good na n volnme, Let them refrain from attending Court ; or if they 
did attend, let them bo very cautious. 
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taking every possible precaution against a surprise. The Emperor's 
desire to ruin them became a matter of public ramonr, although, when — 
appealed to, the nobles and contidants of the Emperor strenuously 
denied ita truth.! 

At length, in Zü,1 Qa'dah 1126 H. (7th Nov.-6th Dec., 1714), a son 
having been born to Husain ‘Ali Khàn, he resolved, as the custom was, 
to present a gift to Hia Majesty and ask him to name the child. At 
this time Farrukhslyar was ont on a hunting expedition and his camp 
was in a grove not far from the city. When the Nawab reached the 
Privy Audience Hall, finding the Emperor still in the chapel tent, he 
took a seat. While he was waiting, a number of his friends confided 
to him the secret that on that day it was intended to laf violent hands 
upon him. A number of men were hid in ambush. The Nawab felt 
his last hour had come and prepared to meet his fate. When his 
arrival was reported to Farrakhsiyar, an order was sent ont for him 
to come to the oratory.| The Nawab betrayed no fear, but walked 
towards the tent, When the door-keeper, following the rules of the 
palace, requested him to lay aside his arms, he became*inwardly 
apprehensive and said: “ Very well, as it is not.convenient to receive 
“me just now, I will make my bow another time.” Report of this 
hesitation was taken to Farrukhsiyar, who came ont, staff in hand, and 
stood outside the chapel tent, and received the Nawáb's obeisnnee there, 
and replying with some silly, unmeaning compliments, dismissed him 
to his home. But the countenance of Farrukh<iyar betrayed the real 
anger and vexation under which he was labouring from the non-success 
of his plans to seize the Nawab.* 

When he reached his house, Husain ‘Ali Khan wrote to the Emperor 
to the following effect. It was quite clear that distrast of his brother 
and himself had found entrance into the Emperor's mind, and he was 
rosolved on their overthrow. In that case, wbat conld they do but 
submit to orders ? But honour was a thing dearer than life ; they might 
fall, but in so doing, they would take care not to sacrifice their honour. 
Let them be removed from rank and office, with leave to return to their 
homes nnd there offer their prayers for His Majesty's welfare. On read- 
ing the letter Farrukhesiyar took fright and returned to the city at once, in 
the hope of procuring some reconciliation. It so happened that soon 
after he reached the palace, a letter arrived from Qutb-ul-Mulk to the 
same effect. PFarrukhsiyar's equanimity was still further upset. From 


L Mirzi Mubammad, 190, Kimwar Khin, 139. 

3 The Bügh of Mubsin Khán i» named in Khafi Khan II, 739. 
8 Tasbih Khánah, literally “ chaplet-room." 

* Mirzáà Mohammad, 191, Warid, 1508, 151a. 
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this time, the two Sayyads gave up attendance at darbar, and persisted 
in demanding the acceptance of their resignation of rank and office. 
Meanwhile they fortified their houses, and after Farrukhsiyar's return 
to the palace, negotiations went on for nine days, Among the messages 
they sent was one asking for a grant of several lakhs of dams, payable 
from the country round their home, to which they woutd retire; or they 
offered to recover Balkh and Badakhshin, which might be given them 
in jdgir if they were successful. On the other hand, if they failed 
they would have earned a name which would survive until the Day of 
Judgment. If this request, too, was refused, let the plotters against 
them appear nnd fight them on the sands of the Jamnah below the 
palace windows ( jharokah), the Emperor becoming spectator and umpire. 
Power would belong to the survivors. To all these importunities the 
š Emperor's answer was that no plot against them was in existence.! 

The conspirators told the Emperor that as the Sayyads were strongly 
supported by a large army And a numerous following of relations and 
adherents, their only object in offering to resign was to secure an 
unopposede withdrawal from the city, where they saw that it was im- 
possible to carry out gq successful revolt. Once in their home country, 
they would be certain to break out into rebellion. From this stage, the 
quarrel having become publie, concealment was no longer possible and 
the principal nobles were called into consultation by  Farrukhsiyar. 
Finally it was resolved not to interfere openly with the Sayyads, but 
to appoint a new wazir, in the hope that their adherents would fall 
away from them. Most of these had resorted to them with the object 
of obtaining assignments on the land revenue. Deserted, as they pro- 
bably would be, by these men, their party would be weakened and their 
consequence would gradually diminish. 

It is said that the leader in giving this advice was Mnhammad 
Amin Khan, Ll'timád-ud.daulab. His idea was that, since in length of 
service, nobility of family, fertility of resource, and ability as a soldier, 
there was in his opinion no one his equal or rival, the Emperor's choice 
must fall upon him. And it is quite likely „that, if he had been sup- 
ported and given authority to act, he could have carried the affair to a. 
successful termination. But the Emperor's advisers foresaw that if 
the present danger were overcome through his aid, and their first 
enemies removed out of their way, to get rid afterwards of the victor 
wonld be a still more arduous enterprize than the one at present before 
them. They preferred that Mir J umlah should receive the robes of Diwdn 
and assume the office of chief minister. Now, as a contemporary writer 
remarks, Mir Jumlah and Khin Dauràáu “were only carpet — 


1 Kim Raj, 535, Mirzà Mubammad, 193. 
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“(sher-i-galin) and not true fighters (mard-i-maidan), They talked 
“well, but evaded dealing with the kernel (maghz) of the matter,” 
Mir Jumlah, having no real strength of character, knew that he was 
not fitted to enter the lists as a champion to fight the Sayyads. He 
therefore made excuses and drew on one side. Who, then, waa “ to bell 
the cat"? There remained Khan Dauran. He was in reality a mere 
braggadacio, a big talker of the kind supposed to be the peculiar pro- 
duct of Hindüstán; aud he was frightened lest he should ever be 
called on to take the lead, and lose his life in tho attempt. to destroy 
the Sayyads. "Therefore he went secretly to Farrukhsiyar and suggest- 
ed as the best course that Muhammad Amin Khan should be propitiated 
in every way, and the control of the affair confided to him. When it 
had been concluded and the Sayyads destroyed, he could be removed 
from office before he had time to consolidate his power. Overtures 
ought to be made to him 4 

Muhammad-Amin Khan, who had learnt the inmost secrets of the 
plot, and was also disheartened by the shifting moods of Farrukhsiyar, 
was far from ready to accept the office. He said that he had no wish to 
be wazir; he was a plain soldier unaccustomed*to such duties. If 
fighting men were wanted and the Emperor would head the troops in 
person, he would perform the obligations of a loyal servant and give 
his life for his master. But in the absence of His Majesty, his own 
troops and those of his relations were unequal to an attack on the 
Sayyads. The imperial and Wala Shahi troops had been warned for 
service under him; but he had no proof of their fighting quality. How 
could he feel any confidence in them? Besides, they were all of them 
near death’s door from poverty and hunger, having neither good 
horses nor effective arms. In the Wala Shahi corps they had enlisted 
many townsmen, who neither respected others nor were themselves 
respected, Indeed, many lowcaste men and mere artisans held com- 
mands. He could not rely on such troops. Finding this lack of zeal 
among his partisans, Farrukhsiyar began to lose heart. The men of the 
Haft Caukt, or personal guard, were ordered into the palace; and the 
unity and firm resolve of the Sayyads having been fully ascertained, it 
was decided to resume friendly relations with them. 

While all these schemes were in progress, the Sayyads stopped at 
home and were never seen at darbür. Crowds of their dependents and 


| R. F. Burton “ Book of the Sword," 108, note 4, applies to the Indians the 
lines: 
“for profound 
“And solid lying much renowned,’ 
a Mirzà Mubummnd, 194, Ahwal-i-bhawdgin, 77b. 
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flatterers continued to attend their andiences. But soon it became 
known that the Emperor had made up his mind to destroy them, and 
had transferred the office of wazir to another. By slow degrees the 
daily orowd of suppliants grew less and less. Nay, some of the very 
Bürhah Sayyads absented themselves, and the two brothers and their 
adherents fell into great perplexity. If things had gne on like this 
for three or four days longer, they would have been much reduced in 
strength: in another week or ten days, the Emperor's end would have 
been gained. But it was not long before the truth leaked out, as to 
the differences among his advisers, the want of heart in his troops, and 
the state of alarm into which he had himself fallen. Once more the 
Sayyads' mart resumed its former briskness, and the throng at their 
doors became greater than before. 

The Emperor ordered Islam Khan, Mashhadi, formerly head of the 
artillery, to point some cannon at Husain ‘Ali Khan's mansion, and kill 
him if possible. This order was not obeyed; and on Mir Jumlah's 
complaint, Islam Khan was sent for. That officer excused himself on 
the plea of the risk to imnocent neighbours, and asked what fault the 
Sayyad had committed. Farrukhsiyar began to complain of them. Islam 
Khàáu then offered his services as intermediary. Having visited them 
and expressed to them the Emperor's grievances, Husain ‘Ali Kháün 
began with a denial of having thwarted the Emperor in the least. He 
continued: “The words of the truthful, though somewhat bitter, yield 
“ pleasant fruit, As S'adi of Shiraz says: 

‘Each good deed hasits reward, each fault its penalty.! 
“If they were in fault, let the Emperor himself say so; why should a 
* multitude suffer for the crimes of two men; their heads were there, 
"ready for His Majesty's sword. By God Most High! since they 
' were real Sayyads, no word of reproach would escape their lips :— 


We turn not our heads from the sword of the enemy, 
Whatever falla on our head is our Destiny.” 


This talk frightened Islam Khan so much that he soon asked for 
leave to go. He hurried back to Farrukhsiyar, and worked on the 
Emperor's mind till his views were changed. Islim Khia then suggest- 
ed: “Why not send for them "° and he offered to bring them. 
Farrukhsiyar said: “ Good, I also wish it." Islam Khan reported to the 
Sayyads that the Emperor had turned round and would like to see 
them. Husain ‘Ali Khan met this by the objection that though they 

i 1 Har 'ami ajr, o har gunëh jasde dárad, 

e 8 Bar na gardánem az tegh-i-janib, 

Har cah áyad bar sar-i-man ba nasib. 
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were loyal, they could not go to Court while Mir Jamlah was there; 
but they were willing to go on active service. Why should they remain 
at Court when there was no real but only apparent ——— " Ser- 
'* vice nnd submission are from the heart, not from the tongue," 

Farrukhsiyar, who was much cast down at the ref il of hia 
friends to act, followed up this negotiation with farther attempts to 
conciliate the Sayyads and offers of doing their will, swearing many 
oaths that he would never attempt to injure them again. Khwajah 
Ja'far, the holy man, an elder brother of Khan Dauran, Sayyad Husain 
Khan, Bárhah, Sayyad Shuja‘at Khan and others, went to and fro re- 
peatedly. Atthese interviews the Sayyads expatiated, as usnal, on their 
good services and the devotion they had shown, diversified by loud 
complaints of the Emperor's ingratitnde. At length they said that they 
were convinced that the flames of illwill had been set alight by the 
efforts of Mir Jumlah and Khan Daurán, So long as those two gentle- 
men were left at Court they did not feel justified in presenting them- 
selves there, for they would still be afraid of renewed attack. But 
Khwajah Ja'far succeeded in overcoming their objection to Khan 
Daurin. He entered into a solemn covenant on his brother's behalf, 
that he would never again act towards the Sayyads contrary to the rules 
of true friendship. Should the Emperor entertain any such project, 
he would hinder its execution to the best of his ability. If unsuccess- 
ful, he would at once warn the Sayyads. On these terms Khan Daurüu 
was forgiven, Mir Jumlah was thus left to meet the brunt of their 
displeasure, and they insisted on his dismissal from Court. It was 
about this time that two of the Sayynds’ uncles, Sayyad Khan Jahan 
and Asadullah Khan, counselled them to retire from Court. Qutb-ul- 
Mulk objected that they were unfit for a saintly, recluse life. Khiün 
Jahan explained that he did not counsel retirement from the world, but 
retirement from Court. “Say to the Emperor that you do not wish 
it to remain at Court, that soldiers such ns you are cannot manage the 
‘t duties of a wasir or a bakhshi ; let him send one of you to Bengal, the 
“ other to the Dakhin." The brothers thought the proposal a good one, 
but feared that it wonld be misrepresented by their enemies. Sayyad 
Khan Jahan asked, “How so"? They replied that they wonld be 
accused of meditating independence. Then another idea was brought 
forward. Why should they not, in order to obtain tbe removal of Mir 
Jumlah, ropose that one of tho two brothers leave Court at the same 
time as Mir Jumlah. All present approved, and a request to this effect 
was sent to the Emperor through T'tibar Khšn, a eunuch. Strangely 

l Ahwal.i khawdigin, 88a to 915. — 
$ Mirza’ Mubnmmad, 198. 

J. r. 8 
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enough Farrukhsiyar had conceived a similar plan, nnd therefore the 
offer was at once accepted.! 

As Parruükhsiyar was by this time in a great fright and held it of 
the first importance to come to some settlement, he now consented glad- 
ly to all their demands. On the 22nd Zü. Oa’ dah 1126 H. (28th 
November, 1714), the Emperor's mother visited the house of Qutb-ul- 
Mulk and on her son's behalf renewed his promises, binding herself by 
oaths in the most solemn form. On the next day Qutb-ul-Mulk with 
all his retinue repaired to the palace. Mir Jumlah and Khan Dauran 
advanced as far as the door of the Public Audience Hall to receive him. 
The Nawáb reproached them to their faces iu the severest language, 
But the two cowards swallowed the bitter draught as if it had been 
composed of sugar and honey. Nota word of answer issued from their 
lips. The Emperor was seated at the window in the Hall of Justice, 
when Qatb-ul-Mulk came in, followed by forty to fifty of his most trusty 
veterans, His Majesty embraced him affectionately and entered into 
many excuses for his own doings, the tears standing in his eyes the 
while. Qutb-ul- Mulk also wept, aud recounted at length his own and 
his brother's many acts of loyalty and self-sacrifice, ending with as- 
servations of their unalterable devotion, Then, in accordance with the 
demands of the Sayyads, it was agreed that Mir Jumlah should be des- 
patched to Sabah Bahār; while Lutfullah Khan, Sadiq, who furnished 


all the brains that Mir Jumlah had, and was believed by the brothers _ 


to be at the root of all the mischief, was deprived of his rank. His 
mansion and gardens were confiscated, but on the “he L Qutb-ul- 







Mulk, the rest of his property was left to him. On the Zü, Hijjah 
1126 H. (llth December, 1714), Mir Jumlah was condiféted to Lahor 
iu the charge of two mace-bearers.? 

On the day appointed for their attendance, just before the Sayyads 
were received in audience, Lutfullah Khan Sadiq, with effusive signs of 
joy, had met them in the middle of the great court in front of the public 
audience chamber, and began to sound their praises like a hired fint- 
terer. “During their absence the Court, even at noon-tide, had been 
“ plunged in the darkness of a long winter night, it seemed as if with 
"them the sun and moon had disappeared '' and more in the same 
strain. Qautb-ul-Mulk retorted roughly : : “ What is the use of all this 
“ fulsome talk ; if you meant it in your heart, why did you not show it 
“in acts and try to heal the breach” ? Latfullah Khin then informed 
them that he had noticed a change in the Emperor’s purpose, and be- 
lieved that mischief was intended, for this reason only had he now 


SE Ahwal-i-kKhawdgqin, 93b 
E ———— 199; Kámwar Khan, 151, has 23rd—Warid, 151a. 
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troubled them. Having planted the seeda of distrust in their hearts, 
he hurried back to the Emperor and said that from what he had seen, 
he expected the Sayyads would use force.  Farrukhsiyar broke out 
iuto anger: “The better I treat these men, the worse they oppose 
me." Additional guards were posted at the doors, After the usnal 
céremonies, Qutb-ul-Mulk stepped fórward and protested their loyalty, 
and prayed that tale-bearers might no longer be listened to. For in- 
stance,a person trusted by His Majesty had just met them in the open 
court of the Audience Hall, and professing to be their friend, had told them 
that His Majesty meant to treat them harshly. If His Majesty thought 
them worthy of punishment, let him execute them with his own hand; 
and they would be happy to become a sacrifice. Farrukhsiyar retorted 
that a man had just told him the Sayyads intended to use force. The 
Sayyads rejoined that till one of these men was punished, things would 
never resume their proper course. The Emperor demanded the same. 
Explanntions followed ; this donble treachery was brought home to the 
culprit, and the incident was the principal cause of Lutfullah Khan's 
sudden disgrace.! 

As Nawüb Husain ‘Ali Khan would not come to court until Mir 
Jumlah had left, the latter received his audience of dismissal on the 
CJd-uz-zuha (16th December, 1714). Four days afterwards (20th,.De- 
cember, 1714), Husain ‘Ali Khan entered the palace with his men, ob- 
serving the same precautions as in the case of Qutb-ul-Mulk. The Em- 
peror and the Mir Bakhshi exchanged compliments, under which their 
real sentiments were easily perceived. Some months before this time 
(12th Ramazan, 1126 H.—20th September, 1714) Husain ‘Ali Kháu had 
obtained im his own favour a grant of the Dakhin Subahs, in super- 






| Ahwal-i-khawdqin, 72a. 
The following pungent chronogram is given by Ehügbbül Cand (202), who 
evidently disliked Dutfniiah Khao very mach :— 


Ai! ba-bin ‘s dh-i-khalg Lutfullah 

Az bulandi 'ftádah dar tah-i-cah; 

Sal.i-tarikh as KAirad justam : 

Guft Hátif kih, '' Radd shud badkawah" (1126). 


"Oh! Behold, through the cries of the people, Lutfullah has fallen from a 
lofty place into a deep well; 1 sought the date from Wisdom. An angel spoke: 
“The wiaher of evil was cast out." 

Lutfuüllah Khan wont to his home at Panipat, where Mirzš Muhammad paid 
bim a visit on the 9th Safar 1131 H. (28th Dec., 1718), when passing through on his 
way from Dihli to Ráhün in the Jélandhar düğbah ( Mirzà Muhammad, 420). 
Dakhni Khünum, the Emperor's maternal aunt, entered on possession of Lutfullah's 
confiscated mansion. | 
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session of Niziüm-nl-Mulk. He had then no intention of proceeding 
there in person, but meant to exercise the government through a deputy, 
Diüd Khan, as had been done by Zuüu,lfiqüir Khan, after fixing the amount 
of profit to be remitted to him every year, It was “now proposed that 
he should leave Court and take over charge of the Dakhin himself. 
Owing to fears for his brother's Safety and other reasons, he had been 
very reluctant to leave Dibli. At length, under pressure of circum- 
stances, he consented to take his departure to the South, Khàán Daurün 
Samsam-ud-daulah being appointed his deputy nt Court. One writer! 
ascribes this change of plan to Husnin ‘Ali Khün's disgust with recent 
events. It should rather be looked on as part of the agreement under 
which Mir Jumlah was sent away.* 

On the 17th Zü, Hijjah (3rd December, 1714), after his own troops 
had taken charge of the palace gates, Husain ‘Ali Khan's audience of 
leave-taking took place; but his first march to Nizám-ud-din Auliyü's 
tomb was postponed till the 29th Snfar (5th March), and his actual 
departure, was not reported till the 30th Rabi‘ 11127 H. (4th April, 1715), 
when he set out by way of Ajmer. At this last audience he hnd made 
the significant remark that if in his absence, Mir Jumlah were recalled, 
or his brother were subjected to annoyance, his return to Court might 
be looked for within twenty days from the occurrence of either event. 
He took with him power to appoint and remove all officials and exchange 
the commanders of all forts in the Dakhin. Nay, a common story is 

that, under compulsion, Farrukhsiyar made over to him the great seal, 
im order that the warrants of appointment to the forts should not re- 
quire imperial confirmation. The settlement of these various matters had 
caused a delay of three or four months, which were spent by Husain 'Ali 
Khan at Bürahpulah.5 Hardly was Husain ‘Ali Khàn's back turned before 
new schemes were contrived, and on the 29th Jumadi I (3rd May, 1715), 
.  .  Dàáüd Khan, then Governor at Abmadabad in Gujarat, was reappointed ` 
to Burhünpur, one of the Sübahs under charge of Hussin ‘Ali Khan, 
Dàüd Khan received secret instructions from the Court to resist the Mir 
F Bakhshi to the best of his ability, and if possible to kill him. The 
I reward promised him was succession to the six Sübahs of the Dakhin. 
When we come to relate events in the various provinces during this 
reign, we shall return to the subject. Suffice it to say here that, much 
hn, to the chagrin of the Court party, Dàud Khan was killed in battle 
| near Burbünpur on the 8th Ramazán 1127 H. (6th September, 1715), 
1 Mirza Muhammad, 202. 
8 Khafi Khan, II, 741. — AES 
| 5 Mirzā Mubammad, India Office Library, MS. No. 50, foll 128b, Khafi 
. Khan, 11, 742. | 
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and Husain ‘Ali Khün was victorious. In the same way, Mir Jumlah’s 
doiugs at Patnah will be told hereafter.! 


SECTION 17.—FannuükHBSlvAnm's Mauntace TO Asir SixGn'a DACGHTER 
(Mar-DecgMBER 1715). ! 


Owing to hfs anxiety to return at once to Court, Husain ‘Ali Khan 
had not been able to wait iu Ràjputünah, until Rajah Ajit Singh had 
finished the necessary preparations for the despatch of his daughter to 
Dihli. When the dispute with the Sayyads had been allayed and Husain 
‘Ali Khan had taken his departure for the Dakhin, Shaistah Khan, 
the Emperor’s maternal uncle, was sent on the 12th Jamadi 1 1127 H. 
(15th May, 1715) to bring the bride from her home at Jodhpur. He 
arrived with herat Dillion the 25th Ramazin 1127 H. (23rd September, 
1715), and tents were erected within the palace for her reception. 
She was then sent to the mansion of Amir-ul-Umará, and the prepara- 
tions for the wedding were made over to Qutb-ul-Mulk. Four days 
afterwards the Emperor repaired to the mansion of Amir-ul-Umara, and 
there on repetition of the creed, the lady was admitted into the Maho- 
medan faith. The same night the marriage rite was performed by 
Shariyat Khan, the chief Qazi, one lakh of gold coins? being entered in 
the deed as her dower. The nobles presented their congre UA MD and 
the Qazi received a present of Rs. 2,000).* 

The bridegroom’s gifts to the bride* were provided on a — senle 
by the Emperor's mother, and sent to tbe bride's quarters on the 15th Zü,1 
Hijjah (llth December, 1715), accompanied by many nobles, who were 
entertained by Qutb-ul-Mulk. On the 20th the ceremony of applying 
henna to the bridegroom's hands and feet carried out, and the persons 
who brought it were entertained in the usual way. On the 21st (17th 
December, 1715), the whole of the Diwan-i-‘Am and the courtyard (Jilau 
Khünah), both sides of the road within the palace, and the plain towards 
the Jamnah were illuminated by lamps placed on bamboo screens. 
About nine o'clock in the evening, Farrukhsiyar came out by the Dihli 


i Küámwar Khan,—Report of battle received 10th Sbawwil, 1127 H. (Sth Octo- 
ber, 1715). 
, S Achrofi, a gold coin worth 16 rupees. 

8 Mirza Mubammad, 212, Kamwar Khan, 156, 158. 

é These were called the S4chag, a Turki word. Mirza Muhammad tried to got 
into the palace of Qutb-ul-Mulk as a spectator, but the crowd was so great that he 
was forced to come away. In the Orme Collections, p. 1697, Surman’s dinry says: 
" December lat. Grent preparations made for the King's marringo with tho Ranny 
that arrived some time ago." December Ist, Old Style € December 12th, New Style. 

5 Mirzá Mubammmad, I. O. Library, No. 50, fol. 132a. For Hinné bandan, Mahndi 

s bandan, see Herklot's “ Qanoon e-Islam," p. 68. 
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: gate of the palace; seated on a moveable throne and wenring, naabrding to 
(d usage, the clothes sent to him by the bride's father, of which Khemsi, 
Bhandari, had been the bearer. The Emperor was preceded by plat- 
forms, on which stood women singing and dancing ns they were carried 
along. Fireworks were let off.! The E ;mperor entered the house of 
Amir-ul-Umnarà and there completed the usual ceremohies, Those ob- 
served on this occasion were a mixture of Mahomedan and Hinda usnges. 
One which caused much remark was the offer to the guest of n drink 
made of rose-water, sugar, nnd opium. This mixture was pressed on 
them by the Rajputs on the plea that it was the custom of their country. 
Many Mahomedans drank of it, but some objected. There was another 
thing never seen before in an imperial wedding. A gold plate bad been 
made with five divisions, nud each of these divisions was filled with pre- 
cious stones. In one, diamonds; in another, rubies; in the third, emeralds ; 
in the fourth, topazes ; and in the fifth, which was in the centre of them 
all, large and valuable pearls. Farrukhsiyar returned late at night, 
— the bride with him to the palace, which he entered by the Labor 
gate, it beiñg unlucky to go and come by the same route, The festivities 
continued to the end of the month, 
š .. "The consummation of the marriage had been delayed for a month 
. or two by Farrukhsiyar's illness. When he returned to Dihli on thé wi 

19th Sna:bàn (19th August, 1715), he was suffering from. hwmorrhoids, 

| It was on this occasion that the services of William Hamilton, the ` 
t English surgeon, were called into requisition. He had accompanied 
| au embassy sent to Dihli to complain of the conduct of Murshid Qul 
Khan, Nazim of Bengal, in regard to the re-imposition of the custom 
duties which had been remitted by *Alamgir.* By the 16th October 


1 Mirza Muhammad and his brother were present im the processian, on foot. 
( They went with it from the Diwan-i--Am to the house of Amir-ul-U mari, NS M, 219. 
2  Yuby&, 1225, Khishbal Cand, 402a. " D | 
Fee 2 Taghaiyyar-i-ráh dédan; not to return by tho way or gato which you — 
went, n practice observed by tho -Emp — M ° 
—  Abd-ul-Jalii, Bilgršri, wrote a long magnavi, or narrativo poem, in honour of the 
| “occasion, (Lithographed at Nawal Kishor Pross, Lakhnau, 1299H.) Mr. Benle 
| praines it for the skill with which the Hindü names of the planets are introduced 
| under the guise of Persian words. (Miftah, 301). The is recs of Mhd.  Absnn, 
-  Mn'ni Khin (Ijid ), was :— 


>x — From i the ' garden of Mabarijah Jaswant — 

AD flower « came to the secret. chambers of the palace. 

kt pa in tthe rdi Singh hi | | 

s Ba mughkbüe daulat dardmad M 127). Afiftáh, 302, 
Tr. a —— Khin, and Wheeler, 17 ns — 
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(N.S.), the Emperor had been for some time under treatment by Mr. 
Hamilton. His ailments are said in the envoy's lettera to have been 
first swellings in the groin and then a threatened fistula. This accouut 
agrees closely with the contemporary writer, Kamwar Khán's, state- 
ment. On the 3rd, Farrukhsiyar bathed on his recovery, and on the 
10th December the surgeon was publicly presented with valnable gifts. 
As to this mission we shall give further details in a future section, 


SECTION 18,—FiGur perween THE RETAINERS OF MUHAMMAD Amin Kyin 
AND OF KHAN DaunAN (Apri lst, 1716). 


As an illustration of the disorder and want of discipline prevailing, 
even when the Emperor was present, among the large bodies of troops 
maintained by the chief nobles, we will here recount a fight which took 
place between the men of Muhammad Amin Khiin and those of Khan 
Dauran, On the 6th Rabi‘ II 1128 H. (29th March, 1716), Farrukb- 
siyar started for one of his numerous hunting expeditions to Siüli, a 
preserve near Sonpnt and about 20 miles north of Dihli. On the 26th 
(18th April, 1716), he returned to Agharaibid, just north of the city, aud 
pitched his camp near the garden of Shalibmar. Three days afterwards 
(21st April, 1716), Mirza Mubammad rode out from the city in the 
morning, nnd after paying some visits, alighted at the tents of Sa'dullah 
Khan, where he ate his breakfast and took a sleep. Near the:time of 
ufternoon prayer (zuhuy), at less thau three hours to sunset, ns he 
was preparing to go home, lie heard the sound of cannon and musketry 
fire. The men of Muhammad Amin Khan aod of Khán Daurán 
had begun to fight. The contest went on for over au hour, and as 
Mirzà Muhammad was riding home, he met crowds of armed men, 
who were hurrying from tle city to take a part in the affray, the 
majority being retainers of Muhammad Amin Khan, most of whose 
menu had goue into the city, whereas Khan Dauran’s were still with 
lim. Opposite the Surkh-sangi or red-stone Mosqne, Qamr-ud-din 
Khan, son of Mubanimad Amin Khan, was encouutered, galloping 
at the head of some men to his father’s aid. During the night word was 
brought into the city that by Farrulkhsiyar’s orders, Amin-ud-din 
Khan and others had parted the combatants and settled the dispute. 
The origin of the affair was this. Muhammad Amin Khan's retinue 
was returning from the audieuce to their own tents at the time Khén 


1 O cain dar in ayydm nārãre dar a'züe safali-t-Balghdh-1-daur@n driz shudah 
bud . . | "asin thoso days a gangrene had established itself in the ignoble 
ports of the reigning Emperor" , . . Kamwar Khan's date for the gifta is 
- the 14th Zül, Qa'dah (10th Nov., 1715). The English Envoy (on July 7th, 1716), 
calls the ailment bluntly * buboes, " Orme Coll, p. 1698. 
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` 
Daurán's wife was on her road from the city. The two cortèges met, and 
in passing each other there was some confusion nnd hustling. As soon as 
Kbàán Dauràán's men had escorted the Begam to her destination, they 
returned ina body avd attacked Muhammad Amin Khan's baggage. 
X The few guards resisted, and a bow and arrow and matchlock fight con- 
tinued for about one and a half houts, One Namdar Khan and several 
soldiers lost their lives; many of the bizar followers also being killed 
and wounded. The Emperor reduced both nobles 1,000 z4/ in rank, and 
the faujdéri of Murádabüd was taken from Muhammad Amin Khan 
and conferred on Amin-ud-din Khan. Fortwo or three days neither 
noble would come to darbar, Then Farrukhsiyar wrote n note to Khün 
Danrān and sent I’ timad Khan, a eunuch, to bring Muhammad Amin 
Ehan. A reconciliation was effected between the two men; and after 
their arrival in the city, they entertained each other in turn as a sign L 
of renewed friendsliip.! . 
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m = The Tibetan Language, and Recent Dictionaries.1—By E. H. C. Warsn, 
a^ UM | . , Esq., I.C.8. + a> 
` [Read, November, 1903.] 1 
PART I. 


. 
- 


- us — - At the present time when matters connected with Tibet are occupy- 
 * ©. ing an unwonted amount of public attention, the Tibetan language is a 
matter of interest to more than the necessarily restricté circle of 
scholars;'missionnries, or officials who are themselves acquainted with it. 
The Tibetan Dictionary, which after many years’ labour has"at length 
been completed, and has been published by the Government of Bengal, 
| may therefore be supposed to interest that wider circle as sheyring the 
| r: “latest that is known regarding the language of a people, with whom it 
— is to be hoped we may be brought into closer relations of friendship and 
^ — — — eommerce in the future, than their strict exclusiveness has permitted 
a win bhe past. x 
— The present Dictionary, as ig stated in the preface, was commenced 
in 1889, and Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur was placed by Government 
^ on special duty for its compilation. He completed his work in 1899 
- after ten years’ labour, and his proofs then underwent revision, which 
occupied two years, by the Rev. Graham Sandberg, and the Rev. A. W. 
Heyde, the former of whom brought to bear the knowledge of the 
~ scholar; and the latter not only the knowledge of the scholar, but a prac- 
~~ tical knowledge of the spoken language based on many, years’ labours, 
as n Missionary on the Western borders of Tibet. As regards Rai 
^ Sarat Chandra Das's qualifications as a compiler little need be said. 









— His me is sufficiently well known as a Tibetan scholar, and his 
-n — male oe & ame TALL ` à à 8 - 
^ .. experiences in his second adventurous journey in Tibet in 1881.52 
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'ibetan English Dictionary with Sanskrit synonyms, by Sarat Chandra Das, 
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have been recently published in his “ Journey to Lhasa and Central 
Tibet." l : 

The qualifications of the workmen nreundoubted ; it remains there- 
fore to see to what éxtent and in what respects the present dictionary 
is an advance on its predecessors, : . 

The Tibetans themselves have possessed dictionaries of their own 
language from very early times, from soon after tho date of its first ro- 
duction to writing. | | 

These lexicons, or lists of words, so far as any of them have been 
attainable, have been previously utilised by Jüschke in his Dictionary? 
but they are not “dictionaries” in the accepted use of the term, as 
containing a complete list of the recognised words of the language, but 
rather lists of certain words, chiefly of Sanskrit importation, found in the 
enrly religious works, and which from the very fact of their not being 
generally known require explanation. Such lists are therefore of little 

value as regards the current language. | 

The c-rliest European Dictionary of Tibetan was ecmpiled by the 
Capuchiu Friars who were settled in Lhasa in the early half of the 
eighteenth century, two of whom, Francisco Orazio della Pennn and 
Cassian di Macerata, sent home materials they hnd collected which were 
compiled by the Augustine Friar, Giorgi da Rimini, and published under 
the title of“ Alphabetum Tibetanum " at Rome in 1762. The Tibetan 
characters for this work were drawn by Della Penna and were engraved, 
This also is an incomplete list of words, and many of which subsequent 
knowledge has shewn to be of doubtful accuracy. The next Dictionary 
of Tibetan was published at Serampur in 1826 at the expense of the East 
India Company,and Tibetan types were employed. This was edited by the 
Rev. John Marshman, from the notes of nn unknown Italian Missionary 
whose manuscript came into the hands of Father Schrooter, a Mission- 
ary in Bengal, who merely transcribed the Italian iuto English. These 
manuscripts “consisted of all the sentences that the unknown Italian 
Missionary could get transcribed by a native teacher, to which lie had 
ndded extracts from the Padma tangyig, n series of popular legends about 
the Tibetan saint Padma Sambhava. ‘I'he proofs had to be left unrevised 
as there was mo Tibetan scholar to revise them. *' Though richer in 

egit: Mn work tas ualle bo ER ge 
Ter dmiumeyto Lhasa abd Central Tibet, by Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E: Edited by 
the Hon'ble Mr. Rockhill, London. John Murray, 190 | 

* 3" A Tibetan English Dictionary, with special reference to the prevailing 
dialects." Prepared and published at tbe charge of the Secretary of Stato. for 
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an authority on any doubtful point"! The next Dictionary, and the 
first one which answers to the modern description of a dictionary, was 
that of Alexander Csoma de Kórós, a Hungarian Missionary,? who also 
published a grammar of the language at the same time. “This was also 
published at the expense of the Indian Government. This Dictionary 
of Csoma de Kórósis the basis on which Jáschke founded his subsequent 
dictionaries, and on which therefore all subsequent dictionaries may be 
said to have been built. 

Csoma de Körös, however, adopted an alphabetical arrangement of 
the letters, which differed from that employed by the Tibetans them- 
selves, and from the scientific construction of the langgage, and which 
has consequently been abandoned by Schmidt and Jüschke aud subse- 
quent writers who have followed the natural order of the letters, namely: 
that adopted by the Tibetans themselves.. The manner in which Csoma 
de Kórós departed from the natural order was by arranging words com- 
mencing with a prefix or superscribed letter, according to the alphabetical 
order of the prefix or superscribed letter. For those not aeqeainted with 
Tibetan it is necessary to explain that there are ig Tibetan five prefixes 


Ay < gT A a) qt, da, ba, ma, a, which, though written, and in spelling 
treated as a separate syllable, are never pronounced, except wliove the 
word, which they commence, forms the second portion of a compound 
word, of which the first portion ends in a vowel, when they are sounded, 
by a process corresponding to the liaison in French, with the exception 
thatitis the first letter of the following word that is sounded instead of 
"ms last letter of the preceding one, in the French liaison, As an example: 


SY —]Dzhi “four,” is pronounced shit, and Ja" —Bchu ten,” is pro- 


nounced chu when occurring na a single word. When the two words 
form a compound together it ita pronounced not chu-shi “ fourteen " or 
shi-chu "forty, ” but chubshi and shibchu. Similarly, there are three 


superscribed letters— A' AY AY r, l, and s, which, in Central Tibetan, 


are also silent except in the case of < r asud fà] Z, where the word they 

commence forms the second factor in a compound word, when cer are 

sounded ; =a with its own sound of r and AJ 7, with the sound of n. 
Thus, in case of the two words taken for an example above, Csoma 


1 Prof. Torrien de Laeouperie, in the Encyclopedia Brittanica. 
8 Essay towards a dictionary, Tibetan and English. Alexander Csoma de Körös, 


Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1834. 
Ut... 
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de Körös classifies each as beginning with O° b, but the Tibetans, re- 


` garding the prefixes and the superscribed letters as merely adjuncts, 
treat these words as beginning with G zh and & ch respectively, | 


which is the arrangement now universally followed. — — 

Although Csoma de Körös had lived for years ns a monk in a Tibetan 

Monnstery in order to fit himself for his work, and must have acquired 

an intimate knowledge of the spoken language, his dictionary is con- 

fined to the literary language only, and founded on the Kangyur and 

other classical books, the language of which, as will be presently noticed, 

bears little resemblance to the language of the present day. The ren- 

son was that he was writing for philologists, and scholars of Buddhist 

writings, but it is a great pity that his undoubted knowledge of the 

Western Dialect, at any rate, of the modern language, has thus been 

. lost. 

The next Tibetan Dictionary was published at St. Petersburg by 

Professor J.J. Schmidt in 1841. This was practically an adaptation 

of Csoma de Körös by*translating it from English into German, though 

with the addition of a number of Mongolian words derived from three 

Mongglian Dictionaries; but in other respects it cannot be considered as 

much of-an adyance on Csoma’s Dictionary except that, as already 

noticed, the words were arranged in their natural order. Professor 

| Schmidt had also published a Tibetan Grammar? in 1839. In 1858, Prof. 

| Ph. Foucaux, who had already translated several Tibetan works, the 

Tibetan characters of which were lithographed, published a Tibetan 

r Grammar in Paris? In 1881], the Rev. H. A. Jüschke's Dictionary 

EA. Lares which up to the present time has been the standard work on 

‘ibetan language. This work was a revised edition of a Tibetan- 

< —— Dictionary which appeared i ina | lithographed form between the 

i5 | years 1871 and 1876, and which embodied the materials which he and 
b his colleagues in tho Moravian Mission at Kyelang i in Briti ish i Lahoul | 
E. had been engaged i in collecting since 1857. | 
< As it is, therefore, by comparison with Jüschke's Dictionary that 
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advance made by the Dictionary now under review must be chiefly 
d, iti is necessary to consider in what respect J üschke's Dictionary | 
ui m advan Ge on all its predecessors. n In the first. place it is much 

a more | copious ; authorities and examples are quoted i in sup- 
he li ra 3 ; the —— arrangement of the words, as M 
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already noted, is in scientific order; and most important of all, 


it incorporntes the colloquial and business language of the present day, 
and also differentiates between the words and idioms in nse in Central - 


Tibet and those peculiar to, or prevalent im the Western Dialects, with 
which the Moravian Mission was chiefly concerned. To quote from the 
preface, his studies were with the object of making a translation of the 
Bible into Tibetan, and for this purpose to ascertain “the exact range 
of words in their ordinary and common usage" for which purpose he 
traced them through their consecutive historical applications till he 
"reached their last signification in their modern equivalents, as these 
are embodied in the provincial dialects of our own lime;" and he 
further exemplified the usages of such words with copious illustrations 
and examples. 

Though, ns has been already said, Jüschke represents the sum 
total of our knowledge of the Tibetan language up to the com pilation of the 
present Dictionary, and was the ground-work on which the compiler aud 
revisers of the present Dictionary framed their work, there was being 
written at the same time another Dictionary, from an entirely indepen- 
dent source, which the author and revisers had not seen, and were not 
acquainted with. This was the Dictionary in Tibetan, Latin, and French 
of Father Desgodins ! published at Hongkong in 1899. - 

This Dictionary was commenced in 1852 by M. Renou, the founder 
of the French Tibetan Mission, on the Chinese Frontier. When Csoma 
de Kórós' Dictionary appeared, M. Fage, one of the Mission, united in one 
manuscript the words of Csoma's Dietionary, and also added the results 
of their own independent investigations. At the same time he altered 
the alphabetical arrangement of the words to that followed by the 
Tibetans which, as has been already alluded to, was subsequently but 
quite independently done by Jüschke in his Dictionary. In 1883 
Father Desgodius left the Chinese Frontier of Tibet and founded the 
Catholic Mission at Pedong, on the borders of Sikhim, in the Kalim- 
pong Sub-Division of Darjeeling. He then obtained a copy of Jiischke’s 
Dictionary which had been recently published, and noted all that he 
found new in Jüschke on to M. Fage's Dictionary, as noted up to date 
by the Mission. The additional matter derived from this source is 
marked in the dictionary by a letter (J.), and it is interesting to note 
how few words or phrases bear this mark, which shews the similarity 
of the resulta obtained by two entirely independent sets of scholars, 
working the one nt the extreme Eastern and the other at the extreme 
Western frontiers of Tibet, 


1 Dictionnaire Thibetain-Latin-Frangais, par les Missionnsires Catholiques du 
Thibet-Honkong-Imprimerie do la Société des Missions Etrangères, 1899, 
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Although this Dictionary was published at Hongkong in 1899, 
copies did not reach this country till some time later. "Towards 
the end of 1901, I had the opportunity of comparing this Dictionary 
of M. Desgodins with the proofs of certain portions of the Dictionary 
now mnnden review, and found that it contained a certain num- 
ber of words that did not occur in the present Dictionary. I there- 
fore suggested both to Rai Sarat Chandra Das, and to tho Rev. 
Mr. Heyde, that it would be useful if a comparison of the two dic- 
tionaries were made, and any words found in Desgodius' Dictionary that 
do not occur in the present one were added as an appendix at the end, 
for reference ; as, even if not accepted as correct, they would serve as a 
basis for further research and enquiry. 

The compiler and reviser, however, both thought that this was not 
desirable. It certainly appears to be a pity that this could not have 
been done. Had these words been published as an appendix, stating the 
source from which they were taken, the compiler and revisers would 
have incurred no responsibility for their correctness, and those using the 
Dictionary would have had the opportunity of checking them by the 
test of usage. It is probable that so far as they are not known on this 
side of Tibet, they are words in use in the dialects of the Eastern pro- 
vinces w]rere, as already noted, the earlier materials for M. Fage's 
dictionaries were collected, and where Father Desgodins himself laboured 
for more than thirty years. . 

The consideration of this question leads to two other questions of 
importance, namely: (1) what authority is requisite for the acceptance 
of words in colloquial use; and (2) to what extent are tle variations 
of dialect to be recognised in a Standard Tibetan Dictionnry. 

As regards the first of these questions it must be borne in mind 
that the modern and colloquial language of Tibet differs so entirely» 
except in the case of comparatively few words and expressions, from the 
classical literary language, as to constitute almost two distinct languages ; 


and also that there is practically no Tibetan literature in the current 


colloquial of the day. 

The authority for the meaning or usage of current words cannot 
therefore be based, as in other languages, on their acceptance in the 
writings of the country, and must be accepted on personal authority 
untilthey can be checked by other observers. 

It is, in fact, the chief defect of the present Dictionary that it does 
x distinguish between words that are purely literary, those which while 
terary are at the same time also in current use, and those which are 


rely current and colloquial. 









7 


It is true that the author 








^ has marked such words as he considers. 
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archaic, or gone out of present use, with a Swastika (n) " ; but the 


total number of words so marked is only 188 words in lavge type and 65 
words nnd expressions under small type; a total of 263 words, in the 
whole Dictionary of 1353 pages; so that this indication is of little value, 
nnd it is difficult to see on what ground these particular words have been 
selected rather than others. 

It is not implied, by the above remarks, that the present Dictionary 
does not contain the colloquial language at all. It does so, and to n 
larger extent than previous dictionaries, but what is colloquial is not 
distinguished from what is literary. . 

| It may be argued that in a Tibetan-English Dictionary this is not so 
necessary as it would be in an English-Tibetan Dictionary, inas- 
much as the person who looks for any word, himself knows tho 
source from which he has obtained it. This may be so, but at the same 
time, the person who hears for the first time a colloquial word spoken 
by n common Tibetan, if he succeeds in finding it in the Dictionary, 
wonld like to know whether it were also an accepted word in literature, 
and the person looking out a word found in a book wonld at the same 
time like to know whether it is a word which would be understood if he 
used it in ordinary conversation. it 

As shewing the complete divergence between the literary and 
spoken languages, we cannot do better than translate the following 
passage from M. Desgodins' preface to his Grammar of spoken Tibetan.! 
Speaking of the early writers who formed the literary language 
from the seventh century of onr era onwards, he says: “ They have 
formed for Tibet a sacred language. This language has never been 
understood except by those who have made a special study of it; it has 
not penetrated iuto the usage of the people, who have preserved their 
own dialects and their own patois, leaving to rare scholars, lamas, or 
laymen, the care of reading, understanding and explaining, if they are 


able, the sacred books. These scholars themselves never speak as their 


books are written, and if anyone were to speak this language to them, 
either they would not understand him, or they would say, “ One writes 
in that way, but speaks quite differently, ' " 

As regards any but these rare scholars, one 1nay confidently endorse 
the first alternative and say that no one else if so addressed would under- 
stand the language at all. 


_In considering this divergence, it will be well to give a brief outline 


of tlie growth of the Tibetau literary language from the time when 


| Essai de Grammnire Thitctaine, ponr In language parlée, par A. Desgoding, 


Hongkong. Imprimerie de Nazareth. 1899, 
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Thonmi Sambhota, the minister of king Srongtsan Gampo, returned to 
Tibet after studying the Sanskrit language at Magadha, and introduced 
the art of writing, in the early part of the seventh century, It must 
always be borne in mind that the original object of introducing the 
art of writing into Tibet was to propagate the Buddhist religion 
which had been officially adopted by that country, by the transla- 
tion into Tibetan of the Buddhist writings which existed in India in 
Sanskrit. 

Jüschke divides the period of literary activity into two parts, and we 
cannot do better than quote his reference to them in the Preface of his 
Dictionary. ° 

“The first is the Period of Translations, which, however, might 
also be entitled the Classical Period, for the sanetity of the religious 
message conferred a corresponding reputation and tradition of excellence 
upon the form in which it was conveyed. Thfs period begins in the 
first half of the seventh century when Thon-mi Sambhota, the minister 
of kiug Srongtsan Gampo, was sent to India to learn Sanskrit. His 
invention of the Tibetan alphabet gave a two-fold impulse: for several 
centuries the wisdom of India and the ingenuity of Tibet laboured in 
unisqu and with the greatest industry and enthusiasm at the work of 
translation, The tribute due to real genius must be awarded to these 
early pioneers of Tibetan Grammar. "They had to grapple with the 
infinite wealth and refinement of Sanskrit, they had to save the in- 
dependence of their own tongue, while they strove to subject it to the 
| rule of scientific principles ; and it is most remarkable how they managed 
| to produce translations at once literal and faithful to the spirit of the 

original. The first masters had made for their later disciples a com- 


- paratively easy road, for the style and contexts of the writings with 

' which the translators had to deal present very uniform features. When - 
| once typical patterns had been furnished it was possible for the literary 
t= manufacture to be extended by a sort of mechanical process,” “A 
š considerable time elapsed before natives of Tibet began to indulge in 
- compositions of their own. When they did so, the subject-matter chosen 


by them to operate upon, was either of a historical or of a legendary 
3 kind. In this second period the language shews much resemblance to 
| - the modern tongue, approaching most elosely the present idiom of 
2 ‘Central Tibet. We find a greater freedom in construction, a tendency 
x to use abbreviated forms (thus the mere verbal root is often inflected in 








» of a complete infinitive) and a cértain number of new grammatical 
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It contains the works of the Tibetan saints Milaraspa and Atisa and 
various others who followed them. 

To these two periods, Sarat Chandra Das adds a third, commencing 
from the establishment of the Dalai Lama's Sovereignty over the whole 
of Tibet in the beginning of the eighteenth century. With regard to 
this more recent"period he remarks : ** Neither he (Jüschke) nor Csoma 
de Kórós had any means or opportunities of studyiug either the current 
literature of every-day business, or the refined idiomatie literature of 
Tibet itself, which is quite distinct from the Indian literature that was 
imported into the language. They do not seem to have ever during the 
course of their study of Tibetan come across works on drama, fiction, 
correspondence, &ec. It is, therefore, no wonder that the compiler of the 
later Dictionary should assign only two periods to the history of the 
literature of Tibet, entirely ignoring the third which is indeed not the 
least important of the three." 

We do not know what books Rai Sarat Chandra Das may be refer- 
ring to as “the current literature of every-day business,” but think 
that he must have employed a term which is unintentionally misleading, 
ns, so far aa I am aware, no current books that would nnswer such n dea- 
cription exist. Rai Sarat Chandra Das brought a lnrge number of books 
with him from Lhasa, a catalogue of which was published ; but there i8 
no book in that list that would answer to such a description. * 

As regards “ correspondence," Rai Sarat Chandra Das has obtained 

. ñ large amount of entirely new matter, which has been published by 
"Government separately under the title of “Yig Kur Nam Shag” 


` = r bei collection of letters, both official and pri- 
(Jp IAS am 17) eing à n official and pri 


vate, and illustrating the different forms of correspondence used in Tibet. 
The first part of this book consists of copies of the original letters, 
chiefly official, issued by the minister Sheda, also known as Pishipa, the 
minister who favoured Abbés Huc aud Gabet during their visit to 
Lhasain 1846. These letters are among the papers in the State offices 
at Lhasa, but Rai Sarat Chandra Das was able to obtain copies of them 
through the kindness of the two sons of another minister, Shape Phala, 
. whose guest he had been at Lhasa. The second part consists of letter- 
forms, partly composed and partly compiled by the late Lama Sherab 
Gyatsho, Head Lama of Ghoom Monastery; and the third part is a popu- 
lar complete letter writer intended for business and ordinary corres- 
pondence, a copy of which was obtained by Mr. A, W. Paul, C;LE,, 
Politien! Officer of the Sikhim expedition of 1888, among the things which 
the Tibetans left behind in their flight. ` | 
It must, however, be borne in mind that although a large number 
E J. v 10 
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of current words and new colloquial phrases have been added in the 
present Dictionary, this has been, so to speak, incidental; the primary 
object of the Dictionary and its scope being purely literary. This is 
clearly stated in the Preface. The Dictionary owed its inception to the 
recommendation of Csoma de Körös in the preface to his Dictionary, in 
1834, that at a further date “ the Tibetan Dictionary may be much im- 
proved, enlarged, and illustrated by the addition of Sanskrit terms.” “ In 
the year 1889," says Sarat Chandra Das, * I brought these opinions of that 
original investigator to the notice of Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.I.E., the then 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, and explained to him the 
necessity of compiling a Tibetan-English Dictionary on the lines in- 
dicated by Csoma de Körös, and particularly to assist European scholars 
in the thorough exploration of the vast literature of Tibet.” This new 
matter was also based on four dictionaries of classical Tibetau which 
Rai Sarat Chandra Das brought with him from Tibet. | 
The reason for the existence of these Sanskrit terms in the old 
literary Tibetan, as has been already noticed, is thnt all the earlier 
Tibetan literature consists of translations from Sanskrit works on the 
Buddhist religion. ‘These early books were written in a series of triplets 
of lines. | 
“he centre line being generally the Sanskrit, the upper line the 
phonetic sound of the Sanskrit in Tibetan (a phonetie transliteration), 
and the bottom line the translation of the Sanskrit into Tibetan. This 
is the usual arrangement, though the Sanskrit is also sometimes the top 
line of the three. The transliterated words of the upper line are what 
form the “Sanskrit terms," and the interest that attaches to these 
Sanskrit terms in Tibetan is that the translation then given shews what 
was held to be the meaning in the seventh century of various philoso- 
phical terms, whose exact meaning may have since become altered or 
uncertain. This interest, however, is purely literary and philosophical, 
In addition to these actually transliterated Sanskrit words, there 
nre a number of Sanskrit synonyms. These Sanskrit equivalents, as 
is stated in the Reviser's Preface, have been taken from one celebrated 
Sanskrit-Tibetan Dictionary, and supplemented by Pandit Satish Chan- 
dra Acharya Vidyabhushan, who has also in numerous instunces append- 
ed a literal English rendering of the Sanskrit terms. 
4 It is difficult to estimate exactly the amount of new matter which 
—* the present Dictionary contains ns compared with its predecessor 
| —  güschke and its contemporary Desgodins. 
N: 


. 
B 


T Tt contains 1353 pages as compared with 608 in Jäschke's (Tibetan- 

= English portion) and 1087 iu Desgodins. Such comparison is however 

. misleading, as owing to different size of type nud spacing the amount of 
Fi: Kir ood Y ' | 
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printed matter on the page is different in each. "Taking the average ofa 
certain number of similar pages in each of the three dictionaries, I 
find that Sarat Chandra Das's contains 571 words to the page, Jaschke’s 
696 and Desgodins' 325 ; and correcting according to this -standardi 
Jüschke's 608 pages are equivalent „to 743 of the present Dictionary, 
while Desgodin's 1087 pages are only equivalent to 618, and Jasclike’s 
608 pages contains more printed matter than Desgodiu's 1087. Even 
thus, however, this comparison by bulk would be somewhat misleading 
owing.to the fact that Desgodins' Dictionary is written iu Latin as well 
as French; so that for every word or example given there is first the 


‘Latin equivalent and then the French, which would reduce the matter 


by one-third if the dictionary were only bi-lingual as in the case of the 
other two. But, against this, on the other hand, must be set the fact 
that in Desgodins’ the Tibetan words and examples are only printed 
in the Tibetan character, while in Sarat Chandra Das's besides being 
printed in the Tibetan character they are followed by their trans- 
literation in the English character, which takes up a cofrespondin 

space, . - 

For n similar reason the comparison by bulk between the present 
Dictionary and Jüschke's would be misleading, as in J aschke's only the 
original word is printed in the Tibetan character, all phrases and éxam- 
ples given under it being given in their transliteration only ; so that the 
real difference in the matter between Jüschke's and the present Dictionary 
is not nearly so great as a comparison by bulk would appear to imply. 
However, putting aside the exact amount, there is no doubt that the 
present Dictionary contains a vast amount of new matter. It remains 
to see of what it consists. 

Here I would remark that it is a great pity that new words not to 
be found in Jüschke have not been distinguished by any mark, which 
could very easily have been done, and would have involved no extra 
labour at the time of compilation. 

he extra matter therefore consists of— 

(1) a large number of new literary words, and authorities, and ex- 
amples of their use, compiled by Rai Sarat Chandra Das. 

. (8) a collection of Sanskrit equivalents to the literary words made 
by Dr. A. Schiefner. These are marked by an asterisk. 

(3) Sanskrit Synonyms added by Pandit Satis Chandra Acharya 
Vidyabhushan. | 

(4) a large number of fresh authorities for previously existing liter- 
ary words and examples of their use. 

(5) a number of current words collected by Rai Sarat Chandra Das, 


with examples of their use. 
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(6) a certaiu number of additional current words added by the 
Revisers. With regard to these last two, it is a still greater pity that 
they were not marked by some distinguishing sigu. 

(7) Philosophical explanations of Buddhistic religious terms, 

(8) Information of what may be termed an Encyclopedie character. 

It is perhaps under this last head that the chief amount of addi- 
tionnl matter may be said to fall. | 

To take a couple of concrete examples of common words. Under 


AED dus, ** time," in Jüschke's we find four columns equivalent to nearly 
`> 


five columnsof the present Dictionary. In Desgodins' (including ENANA 
`> 
AST SR and ARE EI which in the other dictionaries fall under 
`> `> 
RAT) we find nearly three columns, equivalent to less than two columns 
— 


of the present Dictionary, whereas the present Dictionary gives seven-and- 


a-half columns. Again, take the cominon word > rla, *& horse," in 


Jüschke's we find rather more than two columns, equivalent to two-and- 
a-hal? columns of the present Dictionary; in Desgodins' four-and-three- 
quarter columns, equivalent to two-and-a-half columns of the present Dic- 
tionary; whereas in the present Dictionary we find nearly seven columns, 
which contain (infer alía) besides various literary references, a list of 
mythical medicinal properties which various parts of a horse are supposed 


to possess, some zoological information about the horse-ibex (SAF ) 


and where specimens of it have been found ; some geographical informa- 


tion about the source of the River Brahmaputra (5 SES GN QN ) 


“the horse-mouth river ; and the life of a Buddhist saint B ASA 


Ria Dbangs. The first two are new, but the two latter occur in Jüschke 
but with only a brief reference. 

To go more into detail, under the heading of ' Horse" inthe present 
Dictionary there are 80 separate words and phrases explnined, besides 
4l synonyms referred to. Of these synonyms 17 are for “ horse " 8 
for a mythical horse of Indra, 4 for “rider,” 5 for “foal,” and 7 for 
horse tail," the name of a medicinal plant. Of these 80 words and 


, Mm 


EU - phrases 41 occur in Jüschke, who also has 30 other words not included, 


.25 of which are names for the various colours of a horse; and 22 occur 
in Desgodins, who also has 34 other words nót included in the present 
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Diotionary, of which 23 are names of the various colours of a horse, and 
also 8 synonyms for “horse” are given. I have noticed the entries under 
this one word in detail, because being an ordinary word it serves as a 
typical example of the difference between the three dictionaries. In 
the case of words of a Religious or Philosophical meaning the articles 
in the present Dictionary are in most cases nob merely an explanation of 
the word, but short essays on the subject. As typical examples of these 


I would cite the words al aay [. gang-zag, " an animated being," 


8 E| IL theg-pa,“ a method of doclrine," and EX agar rten hbrel, 


“ inter-dependence of causes," In the case of names of places also, besides 
the reference, some information with respect to them is almost invari- 
ably given. 

To sum up, as a Dictionary of the literary language, no praise is too 
great both for the labour and research of the compiler ; and for the care 
and sound judgment of the Revisers; and the excellence o£ the result 
obtained well rewards them for their labours. The assistance given by 
Pandit Satis Chandra Acharya in the Revision of the Sanskrit syno- 
nyms has already been referred to; but a notice of the present Dictionary 
would be incomplete without a word of praise to two other collaborators 
whose names may be overlooked, as they do not appear in either the 
Authors or Reviser's Prefaces, but whose nid is fully acknowledged in the 
Tibetan dedication on the Title pages — Lama Sherab Gyatsho, the late 
head Lama of the Ghoom Monastery, & Mongolian of great erudition in 
all Tibetan literature aud lore; and also Hai Lama Ugyen Gyatsho 
Bahadur, originally a Lama of the Pemiongchi Monastery in Sikhim, 
and whose services were subsequently obtained when the Bhutea 
School in Darjeeling was founded, as its first Tibetan teacher, who was 
the companion of Rai Sarat Chandra Das iu both his journeys in Tibet, 
and who also materially assisted him in the compilation of the Dic- 
tionary. 

Before closing this reference to the existing dictionaries, n — 
tribute of appreciation and thanks is due from all students of Tibetan 


to M. Desgodins and the French missionaries before him, who since 1852 
have been steadily labouring to accumulate, test, and revise the material 


which has now been published in his Dictionary, and which has 
brought to light a great number of words and expressions not formerly 
ascertained or recorded. The authority for these necessarily rests on 
that of the compilers, but we may accept their assurance in the Preface 
that no word has been admitted except after severe and repeated tests 


by independent persons, of its correctness and use, This Dictionary 


a 








‘ 
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will have a special value when the Standard Dictionary of Modern 
Tibetan comes to be compiled. ) 


Parr II. 


From what has been already said, it will be seen that although the 
present Dictionary has fulfilled what it purposed tó be, namely,a com- 
plete Dictionary of Literary Tibetan, so far as our present sources of 
knowledge go, it does not fulfil the requirements of a Standard Diction- 
ary of the entire language, and the Standard Dictionary of the 
Modern and Current Tibetan language has yet to be written. As 
already noted, Literary Tibetan, of which probably three-fourths of the 
present Dictionary consists, is not intelligible to the modern Tibetan. 
One might as well address the Modern Londoner in the once hterary 
language of Norman French, or, for comparison with later Tibetan 
literary works, in the later but still more or less unintelligible language 
of Langland, Mandeville, or Chaucer. 

It therefore remains to see what a Dictionary of Current and Modern 
Tibetan should consist of. These requirements I propose now to 
consider, 

(1) All purely literary words and references should be excluded. 

(2) The words and idioms taken as the Standard Tibetan should be 
those of the language of Lhasa and Central Tibet, and all variants from 
these in other dialects Should bear a distinguishing mark shewing the 
dialect to which they belong. 

On this point it is perhaps necessary to notice briefly the question 
of dialects. Even with our present knowledge of this subject, the 
number of different dialects prevalent in different parts of Tibet is very 
large, and a further acquaintance with the country would doubtless 
disclose many more. Desgodins who had himself many years’ acqunint- 
ance both with the dialects of the Eastern Provinces, and also those of 
Central Tibet, as spoken by the merchants who come over the Darjeeling 
Frontier, has referred to this difficulty in the Preface to his Grammar of 
Spoken Tibetan, to which I have already referred ; and I cannot do 
better than translate the following extract carrying, as it does, the 
weight of his authority. '' Even if there were, as in China, a sort of 
Mandarine language known and spoken almost everywhere! But no; 
every country has its dialect or its particular patois. All that one can 


affirm is that the dialects of the two Eastern Provinces, Khams and Ú, 
have sufficient affinity between themselves ; while they differ considerably 


“i from those of the Western Provinces, Tsang and Ngari. These differences 






are sufficiently great for an inhabitant of Tashilhunpo who arrives for 


- 


the frst timo at Bathang or Tachienlu to be obliged to take a Tibetan 
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interpreter to be able to speak Tibetan with his hosts. However, after 
some time Easterners and Westerners end by understanding one another. 
If there are differences in the use of words in the tnrn and terminations 
of phrases, in the pronunciation, ete., there are also resemblances, 
general usages, pronunciations which resemble more or less and indicate 
a common origin, one same language; but it is this which practice alone 
can distingnish." 

The language of Lhasa and Central Tibet does, however, to a great 
extent supply this common language, and it has been aptly termed 
the lingua franca of Eastern and Northern Central Asia. 

The reason for this lies mainly in the vast central university which 
the three great monasteries of Sera, Depung, and Gaden, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Lhasa, form for the priesthood from all parta of 
Tibet, and even from Mongolia, Higher Asia, and China ; and to a lesa 
degree, to the great number of pilgrims that visit Lhasa from all parts 
of Tibet. ! 

I have myself made certain enquiries as to the mutualeintelligibi- 
lity of Central Tibetan, Sharpa, Sikhim, and Bhufanese languages! I 
have consulted several Tibetans about the mutual differences between 
them and their relative intelligibility to one another. The general 
opinion is that, taking Central Tibetan as the Standard, the Bhutanese 
is the least intelligible of these four to persons of the other langu- 
ages. ` ° 

A Bhutanese will understand a Tibetan better than the Tibetan 
will understand him, but they can make themselves mutually under- 
stood. | 

A Sharpa would at first hardly understand a Bhutanese at all; as 
in their case the variation from the Central Tibetan is in another 
direction. 

A Bhutanese will understand a Sikhimite more easily than the 
Sikhimite will understand him ; as the Sikhim language is spoken more 
slowly and distinctly, but they are mutually understood. Between the 
Sikhim language and Central Tibetan there is great resemblance, and 

> they readily understand each other. The Sikhim language is spoken 
more slowly and the consonants are more distinctly sounded. 

A comparative list of a number of Tibetan, Sharpa, and Bhutanese 
words have been given by Hodgson in his comparative Vocabulary of 
the several languages or dialects of the Eastern Sub-Himalayas.* 


1 On this subject see also pages 330-332, Census of India, 1901. "Volume VI, 
T Bengal. Part I. Report. Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Press, 1902, 
l . 8 J. A. B. B. 1844: nnd ** Tho Languages, Literature, and Religion of Nepal and 
^ Tibet," by B. H. Hodgson* “Prübner and Co., 1874. 
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I have referred to these dialects to shew that the main difference is 
one of pronunciation and idiom, and, as Desgodins says of the man from. 
Tashilhunpo who arrives at Tachienlu, “After some time the Easterner 
and Westerner end by anderstanding one another.” 

Another reason why Central Tibetan is tne best language for the 
foreigner to take as the colloquial standard is that the pronunciation is 
far more difficult than in the other dialects, owing to the large number 
of silent letters, which are sounded to a much greater extent in the 
outlying dialects; so that the foreigner who has learnt as his colloquial 

_ the central language will have less difficulty in learning from it the more 
easily pronounced dialects than he would by the reverse process. 

Apart from the above reasons, Ceutral Tibetan should be the stand- 
ard because it is the language of Government and of official and general 
correspondence throughout the country. 

(3) There should be a carefully prepared comparative table giving 
the pronunciation of every letter and combination tn each of the known 
dialects. + 

Jüschke gives such a table in his Dictionary for certain of the dia- 
lects of Western Tibet, and also marks words and phrases peculiar to 
those languages in his Dictionary with a (W.), but this is for a portion 
only,-and how different is the pronunciation in the eastern dialects wall 

* be seen from the table of pronnnciation which Desgodins prefixes to his 
Dictionary, where many of the pronunciations given, though not special- 
ly stated, are clearly those of Eastern Tibet. 3 

(4) There should be a recognised standard of spelling of colloguial 
words, which, where the word is also found in literature, should be the liter- 
ary spelling (as given in Jdschke’s Dictionary). 

This condition may appear to a person not acquainted with the 
Tibetan language to be self-evident and unnecessary, but as a matter of 
fact it is not so. 

In Tibetan “ things are not what they seem,” and the pronunciation 

: of a word gives, within certain limits, little clue as to its spelling. 

When Skra (“hair”) is pronounced * ta," D-Bus is pronounced %, 
Grogs is “do,” spyod is “ cho,” and A-Bras-Ljong is ‘* Denjong,” and 
where the mountain Kangchenjanga (‘* Kinchenjunga"’) is spelt Gangs- 

Qhhen-Mzod-Lnga; and where any one of these words as sounded could 
[- have equally well, phonetically, have been correctly spelt in a variety of 
k... different ways, it will be seen that spelling in Tibetan, especially in the 
ri — central dialect, presents a difficulty to the learner such as is not met 
— with in any other language. I will give an actual example. The word 


ready,” pronounced "tandi" is spelt SAYA GrabSgrip im Hen- 


TM 
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*  derson's Vocabnlaryš; while in Jüschke, Desgodins and in the present 
Dictionary this same word is spelt zaraa Phral-Grig, and in either 


case pronounced the same. The latter is, in this case, the correct 
spelling. d 

Spelling and pronunciation are in fact the chief difficulties in 
learning Tibetan. As regards the former, the two or three examples 
already given to some extent shew this, and it is perhaps not too 
much to say that the spelling of almost every word has to be indivi- 
dually known. As regards the latter, the difficulty is the number of 
similarly sounded but differently spelt words with diffgrent meanings, 
and also the system of tones by which the tone in which a word is 
pronounced is according to its spelling high or low pitched. The 
Tibetans divide all words into two broad classes, low toned which are 


called ay pho “male,” and high toned which are called =] mo 


“female,” the one supposed to represent tlie deep toned voiee of n man 
and the other the higher pitched voice of a woman; but between these 


two there comes another, =š ma-ning, * medium, " and there are also 


further modifications of these two broad classes. The right mastering 
of tones, a system so entirely strange to the Europeans, is “essential 

n to a knowledge of spoken Tibetan. ^ 
ie rol 5) The present system of translation of the Tibetan alphabet must be 
The present Dictionary has followed the system adopted finally at 
the Vienna Congress of Orientalists, for Sanskrit and allied alphabets, 
This system, however, has the drawback that in certain cases letters 
are selected to represent oriental letters which do not themselves corres- 
pond in sound with them, And hence a conventional diacritical mark is 
EU added to indicate that such letter is conventionally used to represent a 


particular sound; such letters are ñ for ©" nga; fia for > nya; sha 










K aQ be changed, nnd in each case the letter be transliternted so as to re- 
— present its actunl sound. As will be seen, there is no difficulty in doing 


>i "^, . + 


, * One single objection is sufficieut to condemn for practical purposes a 
system so artificial, namely, that thereis no finality about it. These may 
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. 8 Tibetan Manual compiled by Vincent C. Henderson. Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs. Revised by Edward Amundsen, Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1903, 
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be the accepted symbols to-day, but the fashion may change, and in 

fact has done so since Jüschke wrote his Dictionnry in 1881, where it 

will be found that five out of these six letters are represented by a 

different symbol, and the only symbol in which they agree, namely 

ç, has itself been since abandonejd by orientalists, and 4 substituted. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal up to the present has adopted another 

. aystem of transliteration for these letters, which it has only within the 

last few months altered to that approved by the International Oriental 

Congress of 1894, which is the system followed by the Royal Asiatic 

. Society in England. 

The confusion produced by this “ multitude of councillors " will be 

best gathered from the following comparative table in which I give the 
transliteration I propose in the last column. i 
































| Asiatic Royal Proposed 
Jüschke. E bas iss Society Asiatic | Transliter- 
J-| Bengal. Society. ation, 
p n ñ x) n ng 
5 2 ny ñ n n ny 
~ : x 
e G) z sh 8 S zhi 
n 
! a” é h s = n 
x F ç ç ç : sh 
| à; d 2 Ww i n n | ... s.. a 
— ° 
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Asiatic — of Bengal, iud the Royal PERRE Boii 3 as mo — 
i / Hteration appears to be prescribed, nnd the transliteration followed in 
— case would. therefore be that followed by the contributor. 
A pau from the want of ` finality, there is also the great opportunity 
x dab iR —— dn copying. or printing | of the small -e 
mat ic ———— the one letter from the 
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There is no possibility of ambiguity or error. The separate 
letters a n and al g uever follow each other; ng Ü can therefore 


never be mistaken for them. Similarly a n is never followed by 


W y; nor Z z*by 5 h; nor AY s by 5 h; so that ny for » zh for 
@ and sh for q cannot present any ambiguity or be mistaken for 
anything else, and they bave the advantage of representing the actual 
sound, which the present symbols do not. 


As regards G zha, it is true that in Lhasa, as noted by Jüschke, the 


difference in pronunciation between it and -q sha is one of tone rather 


than pronunciation, But the Lhasa man, though he will himself pro 
nounce sha in a low tone and not zha, is accustomed to hear those from 
other parts pronounce it zka and understands it. But in adl the outly- 
ing dialects it has the sound of sha. For the western dialects Jaschke 
gives it as zha, and states that it has “ the sound of s in leisure," For 
the Southern dialects Lewin! gives it as sha and says it is pronounced 
like “ z in azure.” Desgodins, for the eastern dialects also givesat this 
sound and, writing in French, says it is pronounced as “ ja” which is 
exuctly the same. 

It also is distinctly zha in Sikhim and the neighbouring southern 
dialects, 

With regard to using a for Q ; this, again, represents its actual 


sound, and the only letter with which it could be confused is YA ; and 


here the long mark over the latter is sufficient distinction and one that 
has to be employed in all other Oriental languages to distinguish a long 
vowel from its corresponding short one. By this do not let me be mis- 


understood to imply that (à a and (Na bear to each other the relation 


of corresponding long and short vowels. They are separate letters and 
bear no such relation, but the distinguishing long mark is one well 
known. aud employed in all oriental languages, and may equally be 
employed here, and it represents the difference between their actual 
sound, which the letters À and a now used do not. 


L Manual of Tibetan, by Major T. H, Lewin, F.R.C.S. Calcutta, Baptist Mission 
Presa, 1579. 
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Also the use of À for a renders it liable to be confused with 5 
A with which it bas no affinity in sound or otherwise, 


Jüschke used a particular symbol for this letter when initial (a 
circle placed below the line), and when following a consonant he did not 
transliterate it separately at all. 

(6). There must be a Recognised System of Transcription (as distinct 
from Transliteration) of Tibetan names, and other words likely to be em- 
ployed in English. 

From what has been already said regarding the Tibetan spelling, 
it is quite clear that the transliteration of a word will in most cases give 
no indication of its sound to a person not acquainted with the language. 


Who, for instance, in Bkra-Shis- Lhun-po (am sr ey ) would 
recognise the well known City of “ l'ashilhunpo," or in Bka-Blon-Spung 


(IMA; EN s=) the familiar “ Kalimpong " P 


It is therefore necessary to fix a standard system of transcription 
which shall be phonetic and represent the actual sound of the word, and 
at the same time be uniform. Such systems have been adopted by the 
Rev. Graham Sandberg in his Handbook of Colloquial Tibetan,' and 
by Rev. Edward Amundsen in his Primer of Standard Tibetan. "These 
are not, however, quite suited to the purpose of transcribing names and 
words that will require to bo printed in newspapers, books of a general 
nature, as they contain certain special marks, and here also there is not 
uniformity. Thus the Rev. Graham Sandberg uses the comma nbove 
the liue to indicate the omission of a silent consonant, while the Rev. 
Edward Amundsen employs this mark to indicate an aspirated letter. 

All non-essential marks should be omitted. The only mark which 
is essential is the diaeresis ( '' ) iu certain cases over the vowels o and u, 
which is a mark known to all printers and iu general use aud therefore 
presents no difficulties. It also exactly represents the pronunciation, 
which, iu the words where it would be employed, is that known in all 
Countries to be implied by this mark, namely, the ó and ñ in German. 

(7). All Honorific words should bear a distinguishing mark, aud 
against every common word the corresponding Honorific word should be 
noted, and similarly against every Honortfie word, the corresponding com- 

1 Handbook of Colloquial Tibetan, by Graham Sandberg. Thacker Spink, 
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It is perhaps necessary to note here that there are in Tibetan, what 
are practically two distinct languages running side by side, and each 
in current and regular use. The common, in which one addresses an in- 
ferior, and which the lower classes speak amongst themselves, and the 


Honorific (G'S) zhe-sa, in which any one addresses a superior, and in 


which the educated classes politely addross one another, It is necessary 
to know both these, as in speaking of himself the speaker always uses 
the common form. It is not that the same word is employed but bas a 
different respectful form, such as occurs, for example, in the case of verba 
in Urdu. In Tibetan au entirely different word is used, and this equally 
as regards nouns, verbs, and adjectives. Thus, if I say toan inferior, “ you 


have a fine horse," I would say ns ny WAT ef ER khyod kyi rta 
yag-po red, but to a superior or politely addressing an equal ay 
AC’ ay BINA Sac [AR nyid rang gi chhibs-pa bzangepo red, from 
whicb it will be seen that there is not a single word the same in two 


sentences. * 
I give below one or two common words to shew how complete the 
difference is, > 
Common. Honorifie. 


ql uj apy “um, 
sna thangs. 
kha zhal. 
ria 
nyan. 
na-chhoy 





thong-wa SR zr gzigs-pa 
mompa ACNE shangs mampa 
za-wa agar zr bzhes-pa. 
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From the examples given above it will be seen that, in respect of tho 
words used, the Common and Honorific are practically two languages. 

(8). The Dictionary should also contain an English- Tibetan Vocabulary 
in which the Tibetan words may be written transliterated in the Roman 
Character with the reference against each to the page on which it is to be 
found in the Tibetan-English portion of the Dictionarij, as in Jüschke's 
English-Tibetan Vocabulary. 

(9). Tha Materials for such a Dictionary will be— 

(1) all colloquial and current words in Jüschke, Desgodins, and the 
present Dictionary. 

(2) All words from recent Colloquial Primers or Grammars of the 


various dialects, which have not been included in the present diction- - 


aries. Such are Henderson's Tibetan Manual; Amundsen’s Primer of 
Standard Tibetan; Franke's Ladaki! Grammar. 

(3) Printed lists in English of all the principal words in colloquial 
and current use, copies of which might be sent to various natives, 
missionaries, officials, and other local workers in Tibetan in various local- 
ities and dialects; and they might be asked to enter against each the 
words, if any, known to them or ascertained to be in general use. 

These lists should for clearness provide two columns: one for the 
common, and the other for the Honorific word (where such exists). 

With the above material there would be sufficient to compile a 
Standard Dictionary of the Colloquial and Current Language. These 
lists, on receipt, would be compared with the Central language which 
would be first compiled. Whenever the word in the dialectic lists 
agreed with the word in use in the Central language no separate entry 
would be made. Where it differed it would be entered with a letter 
indicating the dialect to which it belonged. 

I have indicated the lines which such a Dictionary should take. 
Its compilation would be a very fitting object for Government to under- 
take. The Dictionaries of Csoma de Körös, Jüschke, and the present one 
of Rai Sarat Chandra Das, all owe their existence to Government aid, 
and it may be expected that Government will shew in the future the 
same enlightened and liberal spirit that it has done in the past. 


With good arrangements for the collection of material, the compila- _ 


tion of such a Dictionary should not take much more than a year, and 
any cost and labour bestowed on it would be well repaid by the practical 
value of the results obtained, 


1 J.A.8.B., Volume LXX, Pest I, Extra No. 2.—1901. 
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Notes on Ohiründ in the District of Stran.—By Nuspouat Dev, 
a 
Subordinate Judge of Jessore. 
[Read Jane, 1903.) 


x Chiründ is six miles to the east of Chupra. It is situated on the 
bank of the river Saraju. The Ganges formerly flowed past the town. 
Sir William Hunter in 1877 placed Chirüánd on the Gangts.! The old 
dry bed of the Ganges still exists immediately to«the south of Chupra, 
and beyond it runs the Saraju. "The Sone and the Saraju now join the 
Ganges at Singhi, two miles to the east of Chirind. 

Chiründ must at one time have been a celebrated place fo have 
lent its name to Chupra, which is often called Chiran-Chupra by the 
people of other districts, Chiran being am abbreviation of the word 
Chirüánd. Extensive mounds of earth, said to be the remains of an an- 
cient fort, still exist at this place, and the hermitage of Rishi Chyavana 
and two very small tanks called Jiach Kundu and Brahma Kundu in 
the Ohiründ-Mühütmya, situated at different portions of the site of the 
fort, are pointed ont as vestiges of the ancient Hindu period. A fair 
takes place every year on the last day of the month of Karttik at the 
spot which is called Chyavana-asrama. 

Chirand is popularly known as the capital of king Mayüradhvnja, 
and the tradition still exists that he and his queen sawed down their 
son in order to satisfy the craving for human flesh of Siva who came 
to the king in the disguise of an old Brahman to test his generosity and 
charitable feeling for which he was celebrated, though he was afterwards 
restored to life by the satisfied god. But the tradition differs from the 
story given in the Jaimini-Bhürata* which places the capital of Mayüra- 
dhvaja at Ratnapura, near the Nerbuda, and relates that Krishna in the 
disguise of an old Brühman came to the king and told him that his only 


| Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. XI, p. 263, 
à Chapters 45 and 46, 
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son while coming to the town to marry the daughter of Krishna Sarma 
the priest of the king, was carried away by a lion which promised to F 
lease him in case he obtained the right half of Mayüradhvaja's body. 
Mayüradhvaja promised to give the right side of his body, and his head 
was eut off by his wife and his son Támradhvnja, by menns of a saw (ard), 
as preliminary to sever the right side of his body ; but the old Bráliman 
seeing that tears were trickling down the left eye of the severed head, 
refused to accept the right side of the body as, he stated, it was not 
given freely but in anguish, whereupon the severed head replied that 
the left side cried because it would perish uselessly without being of any 
service to a Brahman. Krishna became highly satisfied with the an- 
swer: he revealed himself and restored the body to its former condition. 
Thgngh the tradition may differ from the real story, yet the fact re- 
mains that in Chirand there is a tradition that someone's body was cut 
off at this place and that in connection with some religious notion. 

Four temples have been built on the high mound of earth, which 
was the site of the ancient fort, on account of the sanctity of the place, 
containing the images of Rimachandra and Krishna. 

Dr. Hoey has identified Chiründ with the ancient Vaisali,! and he 
has given his reasons for such identification. "There can be no doubt, 
however, that Chirind was an ancient Buddhist town, for images of 
Buddha and other figures of the Buddhistie period have been exhumed 
from this place from time to time. I myself obtained there three figures 
when I visited it in May, 1902. I found them all stowed away in a 
corner of one of the temples called Aint Rama-Kd-Mathia, and I was 
told that they had been obtained while digging the earth. One was the 
figure of Buddha in a meditative posture made of white marble; the 
second, a small figure of a woman holding a lotus made of basaltic stone ; 
and the third, also a small figure of a woman but much worn ont, made 
of red sandstone. | 

At the time of Buddha the river Ganges was the boundary between 
the two kingdoms of Vaisali and Magadha, Vaisali being situated on the 
northern side of the river and Magadha on the southern. "The capital 
of the kingdom of Vnisali was also called Vaisali, and the capital of 
Magadha was Pataliputra, It is related in Buddhist works that Ananda, 
the favourite disciple and cousin of Buddha and the second patriarch 
of the Buddhist hierarchy after Buddha's death, entered into Nir- 
rüna while he was crossing the river Ganges on his way from Magadha 


to Vaisali, After his death his body was divided into two equal parts : 


x Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIX,—Identification of Kusi- 
nara, Vaisali and other places. Š 
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one part was tnken by Ajütasatru, king of Magadha, and the other by 
the Licchavis of Vaisali, and the latter built a tower over half the body 
nt à place called Kütügüra, or, as it was called, Mahavana-Kitagara,! 
the northern suburb of the town of Vaisali. This tower was visited by 
Fa Hian in the fifth century,? and by Hinen Tsiang in the seventh 
century. 

The etymology of Chirand and the aforesaid tradition of Mayüra- 
dhvaja’s son being sawed down into two portions at this place, and the 
fact that it was the site of an ancient Buddhist town, point out that it was 
the place where the tower was built over half the body of Ananda. The 
word Chiründ is composed of two words: Chir and And, Chir means a 
portion cut off, and And is a contraction or corruption of Ananda, and 
hence the word Chirand means a portion cut off from Ananda's body. 
Chiründ therefore may be identified with the ancient Kütágüra or Maha- 
vana-Kütügüra, the northern suburb of Vaisali, But the difficulty of 
such identification is apparent.  Vaisali has been identified by General 
Cunningham with Basarh* on the left bank of the Ganda& in the dis- 
trict of Muzaffarpur (Tirhut), though it should be observed that the 
river Gandak is not mehtioned in connection with Vaisali either by Fa 
Hian or Hiuen Tsiang: the latter says that he crossed the Ganges in 
order to reach Vaisali from Drona-stupa which has been identified with 
Degwüra. If Vaisali be Basarh, then certainly Chirand cannot be the 
northern suburb of Vaisali, as Chiründ is situated about twenty-four 
miles to the south-west of Basarh. Mr. Carlleyle identifies the mounds 
of ancient ruins at Chiründ with the Drona or Kumbha stupa which 
was said to have been built by the Brahman Drona over the vessel or 
kumbha with which he divided the relics of Buddha into eight equal 
portions, each of which was equal to one drona in-measure, and he sup- 
poses that Chir of the word Chiršn refers to the division of the remains 
of Buddha, But there is much that is reasonable, at least worthy of tlie 
consideration of the archmologist, in the argument advanced by Dr. 
Hoey in identifying Chirand with Vaisali, though it goes against the 
accepted identification of Vaisali with Basarh. There are big earthen 

1 Beal'a Travels of Fah Hian and Sung-yun, Chap. XXV, Bigandet’a Life of 
Gantama, Chap. XI, and Chullavagga, ch. v, sec. 13 and ch. x, seo, 1. The Pilgrimage 
of Fa Hian from the French edition of the Foe Kowe Ki (4845): “Thence proceed- 
ing five yesu yan to the east, you come to the kingdom of Phi she H. Hore are a 
great forest [Mahávana] and a chapel of two stories [ Ku/agára] ; it was one of the 
stations of Foe, and here you see the Tower of half of the body of Ananda," 

. 3 Beal's Fo-Kwo-Ki, Chaptera XXV and XXVI. 

å Beal’s Records of Western Countries, Book VII. 

4 The Ancient Geography of India, page 443. 

& Archwological Report, Vol, XXII, p. 79. 
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mounds in Telpà which is two miles to the sonth-east of Chupra, one of 
which may be the remains of the tower of the bows and deposited arms, 
as Dr. Hoey supposes the village to have been the site of the ancient 
Chüpàála. This part of the country therefore ought to be thoroughly 
explored, and there can be no doubt that the exploration would yield 
some results of great archwological interest. 

Whether Chirand was the ancient Mahüvana-Kütagàra or not, there 
can be no doubt that even in its ruins it must have been a celebrated 
place as to have attracted the attention of Sultan Abul Muzaffar Husain 
Shah who built a beautifal mosque, now in ruins, upon a portion of tlie 
remains of the ancient fort or mounds in 909 Hijri, corresponding to 
1503 A.C. The inscription on the mosque was noticed by Dr. Bloch- 
mann in 18742 The Sultan would not certainly have constructed the 


mosque at this place had it not been considered to be a sacred place by 
the Hindus. 


1 Blochmann’s Geography and History of Bengal, No. II, in the Journal of the 
Asintic Society of Bengal of 1874, page 304. 
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Lhe origin of the Kap section of the Barendra Class of Brahmans of 
Bengal,— By Panoir YoGEšACHANDRA S'ASTRI. 


[Rend May, 1903.) 


In the 12th century A.D.! during the reign of Ballala Sena the 
number of the Brahmans who came to Bengal from Kanauj in the time 
of Adisura became immensely increased. There were 350 Brahmans on 
the east bank and 750 on the west bank of the river Ganges? The 
former were designated as Barendras on account of their being the in- 
habitants of Barendrabhumi, the present Rajsh&hi division, and the 
latter were called Rarhis owing to their being the inhabitants of Rarha- 
bhumi, the present Burdwan division and the western part of Murghida- 
bad district. . 

During this period there were no Brahmans well versed in the 
Vedas in the south-eastern provinces of India. The kings of these pro- 
vinces consequently asked Ballala Sena to send some Brahmans, who 
were well versed in the Vedas, to their provinces. At this Ballala Sena 
was very glad, and having kept 100 in Barendrabhumi sent 250 Brah- 
mans to those provinces. He distributed them in the following order : 


! fafaa amfa s sila wu e qa | 
war naana grms cet xfus: y 
Reel W W= Leer Ee = toe | T: | 
xfa HUI: | 


J A, B,— According to General Cunningham, Dr. R, L. Mitra and Mr. R. C, Dutta, Bal- 
lala reigned in the 11th century A.D., and according to waar he reigued in the 
14th century A.D. 
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fifty in Magadha, sixty in Bhota, sixty in Rabhang, forty in Utkal 
(Orissa), and forty in Mauranzg.! 
After a few years Ballala divided those one hundred Barendra Brah- 
E mans into three sections according to their qualifications, namely: (1) 
Kulins? (2) Cuddhagrotriyas,? aud (3) Kastagrotriyas. The Kulins 
were the following eight houses: (1) Maitra, (2) Bhima, (3) Rudra 
(Bagchi), (4) Sanyamini (Sanyal), (5) Lahiri, (6) Bhaduri, (7) Sadhu 
(Bagchi), (8) Bhadara; and the following eight houses were the 
Cuddhagrotriyas : (1) Karanja, (2) Nandanabashi, (3) Bhattashali, (4) 
Lauri or Laruli,(5) Champati, (6) Jhampati, (7) Atirtha, (8) Kamadeva.* 
Among those houses, Udayanacharya, the celebrated author of the Ku- 
sumanjali,® a treatise on the ethical branch of the Nyaya philosophy, was 


t aesafataniat aw qanra fem: | 
4339 «feral US HZlSTEUETTITU | 
fasrarfuamugureresui fessi 
STSD wuapre wf: xum u 
aninga 8 Hgs awqan | 
^ ear sufaat 8 Supe WT I 
aaga | 
?egrurit faeut faur wfami Gu | 
FSET sas JTTA | 
TATUTA | 
Sea ale iz Pe e fest saa | 
faerat nfa famed fater strane | 
giafanfaaa: | 
: wq ew wat ww: gafat aut | 
BE mifest «rest era pec ufguem: I 
x ROR eA Hzn w TSE | 
x it | asa t aged Sa math: regn: n — 
Ber mato fat rer gat xp agafa: | P 
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born in the house of Bhaduri; and Kulluka Bhatta, the reputed author 
of the Manvarthamuktavali, a commentary on the Manusamhita, was 





WERE garda] qTh>=acfzarmal | 
WIRD mug aataife: wa: maq | 
atheist q: quest alan: Wa: | 
aat arfai fefazaquae | 
aaa} wife: = NAIRITA |; 
qtarwrmifnwifasr fare zna iifar | 
fafmatsuasifanu aa mal HATE = 
ewxufaue: Bla ufa faenramys | 
usreurnuais dpxfate*a | 
Qa Wasarenmip qug NFA wur 
eeu fugam aut fuzuxiwas | 
atai fauna Bal ASAI WEST | ; 
aa: Seta faaat at=ra faz famita: | 
AHIRI BHT RAAT D 
magtama I 

! fa nsaan aR- 
»eqqumzfacfaarai Raigna 
agant | 

HERR Ide AM | 
afqq— 
We aearatfaatls gada asi qur 
MARZENA AAT! FARHA SNA | 
magare sur =s qfaza: 
vd faa fears fagui aaqdamiat i 

ra W*-pXÜHRISWE ! 
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born in the house of Nandanabashi. It is needless to mention the 
names of 84 houses of the Kastacrotriyas as they have no connection 
with tlie present topic. 

There are different accounts as to how, after Ballala Sena, the Kap 
section was originated from the Kulin mentioned before. Among them 
the most popular is the following ;— 

Once upon a time many Brahmans of the Kulin and tho Crotriya sec- 
tions were invited to a dinner given by Cukadeva Acharya, an inhabi- 
tant of the village named Brahmanbala, on the occasion of his father's 
annual Graddha ceremony. There was a prevailing custom in that time, 
which still exists, that the dinner should not begin until all the Brah- 
mans were present, especially when a respectable man was absent. But 
in that dinner this custom was not observed, as the dinner began with- 
out waiting for one Nrisinha Laurial,! of Cantipore, who was formerly an 
inhabitant of the village named Laur, in Cribatta (Sylhet), and who, it is 
said, though a Brahman, used to live by selling betel-leaves. He did not 
come in proper time. Afterwards when Nrisinha came he wanted to 
know the cause of the violation of the custom. In reply he was told 
that ns he was not n respectable man so none could find any necessity 
to wait for him. At this reply, Nrisinha felt himself much insulted and 
determined to raise his status in the society. He accordingly came 
home and started for Majgram, a village on the river Atrai in the dis- 
trict of Rajshahi, with a view to get his daughter married to Madhu 


Kullnka Bhatte was an inbabitant of the village named Guakhara, formerly in 
the district of Rajshahi but now in the Pabna district, Sir W. Jones proised him 
in the following words: “ At length appeared Kulluka Bhatta, a Brahman of Ben- 
gal, who after a painfal course of study, and the collation of numerous manuscripts, 
produced a work, of which it may, perhaps be said very truly, that it is the shortest 
yet the most luminous, the least ostentatious yet the most learned, the deepest yot 
the most agreeable commentary ever composed on any author, nncient or modern, 
European or Asintic." 

. 1 The well-known Advaita Acharya, a friend and disciple of Gauranga, was tho 
great great-grandson of this Nrisinhn Lnurinl. Nrisinhn's son was Vidyadhara; his 
son Chakari; his son Kuvera Acharya; his son Advaita Acharya. 
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Maitra of that village, who was the most respectable Kulin among the 
Kulins of the then existing society. 

After two or three days Nrisinha reached Majgram and met Madhu 
Maitra while he was performing his evening ritual on the bank of the river 
Atrai, He instgntly made Madhu's nequaintance and requested him to 
marry his daughter, Madhu at first refused to do it being afraid of 
social degradation. But when Nrisinha expressed his firm determina- 
tion to kill himself in the presence of Madhu after killing his wife, 
daughter, and cow, and throwing his Calagrama (the family deity) 
which he took with him, into water, Madhu was then obliged to consent 
to marry his daughter, The marriage was, accordingly, performed then 
and there. When Madhu came home with his new wife, she was not 
accepted by his sons and former wife and was illtreated by them. 
Madhu was bound to divide his house into two halves by means of a 
fencing, in one of which he began to live with his new wife, being 
practically excommunicated from the society. 

After some time Madhu found himself in great difficaty when his 
father's annual Craddha day drew near, because none of the Brahmans 
of Majgram or ita neighbourhood would dine in his house on that day. 
Helpless as he was, he went to invite Dhain Bagchi (wx amargt), who 
wns his brother-in-law (sister's husband) and lived some miles*off his 
house; but Madhu could not find him. Madhu, however, asked Dhain's 
wife (his sister) to tell her husband to go to his house on the day of 
his father's Craddha and returned home, 

Whén Dhain Bagchi came home he heard from his wife of Madhu's 
suddenly coming to his place and was very much astonished, because 
Madhu never used to come to his house before. He asked his wife the 
cause of Madhu's coming, but she could not tell anything more than what 
Madhu told her, He, however, started for Majgram and reached there 
at midday. While entering into Madhu's portion of the house he, 
being obstructed by the fencing which Madhu had made, exclaimed, 
4 Well, Sir, whata Kap have you created here ? " “ Yes Sir," Madhu re- 
plied, “I have created a Kap there," The word Kap is not a grammatical 
one so it bears no etymological meaning, It was spontaneously uttered 
by Dhain Bagchi iu the sense of something intervening. But this 
word afterwards became the designation of the sons of Madhu Maitra 
by his former wife, who became a section of Barendra Brahmans inter- 
mediate between the Kulins and the Grotriyas. 

Afterwards Dhain Bagchi met Madhu Maitra and heard every- 
thing from him that happened before. On the very day he summoned 
all the Kulins and Grotriyas of Majgram and its neighbourhood to 


: bea: a meeting to be held at Madhu Maitra's house to judge the con- 
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duct of Madhu's sons. The meeting was held and the verdict of that 
meeting was thnt the sons of Madhu Maitra by his first wife were guilty 
of disregarding and illtreating their father. - 

Thereupon Dhain Bagchi, together with Madhu Maitra, as the 
head of the society declared that henceforth the sons of Madhu Maitra 
by his first wife would no longer be classed among the Kulins. They 
would be Kap and their position in the society would be an intermediate 
one between the Kulins and the Crotriyas. They also declared that 
henceforth should any Kulin touch their water or even come in contact 
whatsoever with them, he also would bea Kap. But this latter declara- 
tion was afterwards modified by Raja Kamsa Narayana Ray, of Tahir- 
pore, who ruled that a Kulin should not lose his Kulinship unless he 
married the daughter of a Kap or allow his daughter to marry a Kap. 
This rule is still in existence, 
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Chronology of the Bastern Ganga kings of Orissa.—By Banc MONMORAN 
CHAKRAVARTI, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S, Deputy Magistrate, Bengal. 


[Read August, 1903, | š 

These kings belong to an important dynasty which ruled Orissa 
Introductory. for more than three centuries. Very little 
authentic was known about them until my 
article on “The two Copperplate Inscriptions of the king Nrsimha 
Déva IV " was read in the meeting of this Society (February, 1891). 
Since then much additional materials have been* published ; and their 
history now rests ou surer grounds than the uureliable traditions em- 
bodied in the Madala Pajiji, or the chronicles of the Jagannütha temple. 


^ Nevertheless much confusion still exists specially about their times 
Confusion about nnd years of reign. Inthe note 1, page 133, 
dates. of my aforesaid nrticle, I pointed out that 


` the total of regnal years added to the abhisëka year of Kümárnava 

. Dēāva (the successor of Coragagga) considerably exceeded the Çaka 

years of the inscriptions, when it should have agreed with them. Then 

again, while discussing the article of Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu on “The 

Copperplate Inscription of Nrsimha Déva IT" [see Proceedings of this 

Society, November, 1897], 1 once more drew attention to this confusion 

and hoped for some solution of it. As this confusion has been hamper- 

ing the discussion of all historical events of the Ganga-varnça rule, I 

r have gathered together in this article all the facts known to me bearing 

6 upon the subject, and have attempted to cut a way through the confused 

a tangles of inscriptional and other records. 

^ The inscriptions which I edited in xx S on b igi 

—— | As. Soc. Ben., Vol. 5), pp. - 

The materi Ms. 154,] still give the most Sonmptete tt of 

the Ganga-vamea kings, and have, therefore, been made the basis of this - 

article. These copperplates will be briefly referred to as “ The Puri Cop- 

= perplates." The informations given by these copperplates have been 
. checked and supplemented— ! 

EEG) By three copperplate inscriptions of Coraganga Diva. They 
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were first noticed by Mr. Sewell in his “ List of Antiqui 
rian Remains in the Madras Presidency, Vol. I"; but were 
published in full by Dr. Fleet in the Indian Aptiquare, 
Vol XVIII. They will be briefly referred to as “The 
Vizagapatam Copperplntes.” 

(ii) By the copperplate inscriptions of the king Nrsimha Daya II, 
briefly, “‘The Kéndupatna Copper plates. " Oneof them was 
edited by Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu in the Journal of the ` 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXV (1896), pp. 229-271; 
and another edited by him in his Bengali serial “ The Viç- 
vakóga, article Gangéya.” 

Gii) By the numerous stone inscriptions at Mukhaliggam, Cri. 
kürmam, and in their neighbourhood. "These have been 
briefly noticed in Dr. Hultzsch's Epigraphical Report, 
Madras, for 1895-6, pp. 14-24, and will be referred to by its 
numbering. The Crikürmam inscriptions were first men- 

« tioned in Sewell's List, Vol. I; and seeing their importance 
for Orisga history, I bad most of them copied privately in 
1891-2. Later on, in 1897, through the kindness of Dr, 
Grierson I got a no. of date-extracts from Mr. H. Krishna — 

, Süstri. Recently Mr. Gait, our Anthropological Secretary, 

has kindly handed over to me for use a no. of date- 

extracts of the inscriptions at Mukhalingam and elsewhere. 

Many of these inscriptions are broken or incomplete or 

occasionally wrong ; but taken together they are invalu- 

able for the history of this dynasty. 
(iv) By several stone inscriptions in Orissa. 
(v) By references to Orissa and its kings in the inscriptions of 
other provinces. 
(vi) By references in the Mahomedan histories. 
(vii) By the Madala Pañyi, where facts historically probable have 
been mentioned. 
I may briefly explain here the method adopted for caleulating the 
reigns of the kings. Firstly, the Çaka 
The method of caleu- rears, or the regnal years, if given with ti- 

lation adopted, N ° c i : IM 

this and weekdays (or Sankrantis or eclip- 

à ses), are verified, and their equivalents in the English calendar arrived 

M . nt with the help of Professor H. Jacobi's Tables in the Epigraphia In- 

I" dica, Vol. I, pp. 403-460, Nextly, from these verified dates, those which 

| have regnal years are compared, and the initial years of the kings. de- 

duced. As the first year of a king is the last year of his predecessor, 
this: enables: ns to ascertain the beginning and the end of a king s reign. 


di 
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Sometimes the verified dates give two or three different years for the ini- 
tial year; in which case the initial year given by the majority is accepted 
as being the most reliable. Of some kings no inscriptions with regnal 
years have been found, and their periods of reign have been taken or 
deduced from the figures given in the copperplates. Only one king has 
got no inscriptions; for him the copperplate year has been accepted as 
it fits in with the deduced dates of the preceding and the succeeding 
kings, 

The years thus calculated are compared below with the regnal years 


The comparison of the as given in tlie Puri and Këndupaàtna cop- 
calculated dates with 





er-plates :— 2 
tho copperplate figures. amo 
| ia 5 
The years as 
No. of | The 4 years | `, : 6 

No. The names et the kings. |[Inserip- | of the kings as yim = Reuss. 

tions. calculated, | plates. 

— —— — 
1 | Coragngga Déva 38 72nd year |. | . 70 (a) The year 
2 Fy i a Diva vri” 8 (10th ,, )(a | 10 is taken 
3 | Raghava ... 2 s (15th ,, Ka | 15 from the 
£ | Rījarāja II 4 Slat ,, 9€... | 25 copper- 
5 Aniyarka alias Anangn 3 Oth ,, ae | 10 plntes> 

Bhima Dëva II. | (b) The year 
6  Rājarāja III es 1 (14th ,, )(b) x a (s) pios p 
7 | Ananga Bhima Döva III 3 | (28th , (6) | 33 copper- 
8 | Nysithha DévaI — ..| 1 | (27th , )(b) v pare. naure 
9 | Bhánu Déva I Jes 2 (15th , )(5) 17 Tec — 
10 | Nrsimha Déva LI | 15 (28th ,, )(5) 34 figure is of 
11 | Bhanu Déva II ive 2 | 23rd, ... 24 Kéndupitns, 
12 | Nrsirhha Déva HII ... 13 26th ,, die 24 the lower of 
13 | Bhanu Déva III s 3 27th ,, 26 Puri, 
14 | Nrsimha Déva IV  .. 8 Reigning in 24th year. 


O D O — — — ———— —— — — — ————ñû—— — — 

It will be seen that the figures iu col. 4 generally vary from those 
in col. 5. Primd facie, however, the years which have been deduced 
from verified dates must be more reliable thau the monthless tradi- 


tionary years given in the copperplates. 


— of their It is possible, however, to reconcile the 
| discrepancies in most cases :— 


The difference of one year or a little more may be due to the 
— sb an e.g. the differences in Nos. 11, 12, and 13 dis- 





appear when their total is made up, which (74) is the same both in 
cols. 4 de (in col. 4, t, Çaka 1227/8 to Çaka 1300/1 ; and in col. 5, 244+ 


* $e 


| + 26 
= = — The difference in No. 1 may be due either to the tradition 


"p q- - 7 


2 A e ah | 
PR! 9 a Ea ee 
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sticking to a round figure, or to calculating the regnal year from the 
abhiséka yenr instead of tlie accession year. 

ii. But the principal difference is in Nos, 4 to 10, rising in some 
cases to 6 years. They cnn be explained, if the regnul yenrs of the cop- 
perplates are taken ns apka years, and not as ordinary,years. Iam the 
more inclined to take this view, ns I find in the Kéndupatna copperplates 
Bhanu Déva (No. 9) is distinctly credited with a rule of eighteen ankas 
[Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXV (1896), p. 252 ; plate V. obverse, line 
20]. Taken as ayka years, the copperplate — come to these : 25 
(No, 4) =21; 10 (No. 5) 28; 17 (No. 6) 214; 34 (No. 7) —28; 33 (Nos. B 
and 10) = 297; 18 (No. 9) 215. Thus, except in No. 5, all others agree 
with the deduced years; and in No, 5, ten may be a mistake for eleven 
apka. 

The peculiarities of the ayka regnal years are not well-known. So 

Tho poculiarities of for the convenience of readers they are 
the anka years. noted here, The chief special characteristics 
€T are ;— 
(1) 1, and all figures ending in O and 6 (except 10) should be 
omitted. 
(2) The last ayka year of one king and the first agka year of the 
= succeeding king (i.¢., 2) fall in the same year. 
(5) The year begins on the day of Suniyd, simha (Bhadrapada) 
Cukla dvadagi. 

With these general remarks I now proceed to examine the details 
of each king. All information abont dates have been thrown into a 
tabular form ; and other details which are likely to throw light on the 
subject have been given below the tables in brief. 
| The inscriptional dates fall under three classes. A large number, 
iw a, having weekdays, &c., could be verified 
i! " Inserip tions. = with biofesscr Jaobia- tables ; another, 
| . group could not be verified, though weekdays, &c., have been given 
je . either on account of mistakes or of my own failure; another group. 
i cannot be verified at all for want of weekdays, &c. They have been 
nioted respectively in the remark column as “ verified," “ irregular, ” 

J or “unverifiable.” 
f The inscriptions are either in Sanskrit, Telugu, or Oriya language, 
| . and have been denoted in the number column as peck by lettera 5., TS 
* and — —— Mime l 
/— "When an era year js given, it is always Çaka. Iis numeral numbers i 
n M MA ee mg are generall y in figures, occasi pex Er 
| | symbolical words, often in — IH PE ^ 


fuse e are general Ta ly in Të 












is 
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followed by the expression agunépfi, or its variants, aqunëndi, gunënti, 
gunéndi, gunéndu, nenti, nëndi and so on. The months are generally 
zodiacal; where solar, chiefly as the Uttarüyana and Daksinüyana 
Sankrantis. The Tithis are generally calculated according to the 
Süryya-siddhànta ; and the Pirnima@nta scheme is followed preferably 
to the amdnta, 

The regnal years are always given in figures. They are followed 
by the technical expression— yagu grahi or gu prahi, or simply gral, gra-i 
or grühini; and preceded by the words Pravarddkamüna-vija; ya-rajya 
(increasingly victorious reign). The word “ year" is generally denoted 
in Oriyà and sometimes in Sanskrit inscriptions by anka; in the Telugu 
inscriptions by the words Savivatsara or its variants, ° 

In the case of Céraganga, only A selection of his inscriptions has 
been given ; in the case of other kings, all the inscriptions known have 
been quoted. Altogether dates of 101 inscriptions have been given 
in the tables [see supra, p. 99], besides others referred to in the accounts 
given below them. Those date-extracts, being — new, have been 
quoted in original for reference, 

At the end of this article, a genealogical table of the entire 
Ganga family has been attached with years of reigns. 


I. Coraganga. 
[Çaka 998 — Çaka 1069.] 


Good many inscriptions of this king's time have been fouud, and 
reported in the Madras Epigraphical Report for 1895-96. More than 
one hundred have been found at Mukhalingam, besides two at Crikür- 
mam, and five iu their neighbourhood. Of these, the date extracts of 
34 are given below; but many of the inscriptions unfortunately cannot 
be verified :— 


T MATERIALS. 










Date-oxtracts. à References. REMARKS. 





— — 


nanda - randhra + graha- |" VizagapatamPlates,” Verified, 
nite kumbha-sarnathé dinëcë | Ind. — Ant, Vol. 
— 7 Bavija-dinë | XVIII, P 163; Ep. 


ë lagme( Os. yo Ind., Vol. V, —— 
mouth, 3, p. 81, No. 358. 
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MATERIALS — Continued, 








No. 
Lan- Date-extracts. References. Il EMARKS, 
gunge, * 

























2 Hora-nayana-viyad- -gogana-candra-ga- |'*Vizogapatam Plates," 
8. nite Qak-ävdö/bdē) Mésa-misa- |Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, 
krsn - ëstamyšm - Aditya -várë, or| p. 162; Ep. Jnd., 
Qaka 1003, Mësn Kr. 8, Sunday =4th | Vol. V, Apps p. 51, 


Verified. 


April A.D. 1081. No. 359. 
8 |Qakha/ ka)-varusambula 10 0(d0)04. Ep. Rep., No. 244, of | Unverifiable, 
T. | Orimnad-Atantavarmma-dévara prava- ukhaliggom. 


— m[álna-vijaya-rá j y.^- snm 
araln 8 yoegu orahi-Yuttar- 
&ynnn samkr[a2 |nti, or Çaka 1004, year 
8, uttaráynna sankranti. 
4 | Caka-varosambuln 10 0(d)0 [4] Crimad- | Ep. Rep., No. 246, of 
T. Anantavarmma-dévnra pravarddbam-| Mukhalingam. 
ina-vijaya-rajya - - samvaltsarambula) 
"a B yeu cráhi-Y shee bt or Qaka 
1004, year 8, UY n sankránti. 
5 |Sa(qn)kba(k xL pics one 1015 ... | Ep. Rep., No. 302, of 
T. [titles of] Qri-Córagarngga-dëvara ónánki. 
.. 19 gu s(g)rabiYuttaraynpa-mngià-. 
nu, or r Qaka ars year 19, Uttará- 


6 seres (etka): - varüsazhbnlu 100115 zs Rep., No, 393, of 
T gunSnti..... Qri.C ónánki. 
2. 19 gu sra(cràá)hi — * 
muná[ndu], or Qaka 1015, year 19, 
Uttaršyana sankránti, 
7 | Qaka-varnzambala 1020 nénti Qri- mad-| Ep. Rep., No. 167, of 
Wt Yu seen idee id dévara pravarddha- Mukhal alingam. 
Me Ee em Lr ya-summvatenrarnbul[u | 
273 çršhi Simha-cukl-Astami-yun- 
i-vira, or (naka 1020, year 23, 
B — bg a le ti Qrimad. Ep. Rep., No, 140, of 
vars& 1 — -| Ep. Rep, NO, 3 ° 
7 sara de valra), prava | Mukhaliggam. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Irregalar. 








E. Shanken Vijay 
L amina- vijaya 
^ ` Nee SS Visa = ddp P6 oe s ir Qaya 
E — 
8. —— -vatsarésu punyë-hani, 














or Q 





DSA — P ir 


—— Xo. 390, of 
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MATERIAL8.— Continued. 
No. š 
Ta Date-extracts, References, Hemianca. 
guage. ` 





m — — — — 


p yoga=—14th December, A.D 
118. 


11 | OQaka-varosambulu 10 0(4)43 gunénti | Ep, Rep., No. 234, of Unverifiable. 
T. Qrimat-Córagamgega-dévara vijaya- Mukhalingarm. 
rájya-samvatsararhbnla 45 rahi 
ëdur[ë]nti Utteriyana-samkrimmtti, 


or (nka 1043, year 45, Uttariyenns 3 
sankrànti. 
12 |Qaka-varss[rn]bulu 104(3] agnnéoti | Ep. Rep, No. 173, of Ditto. 


T. Qrimüc-Córagarhgga-dévara pravar- | Mokbaliggam, 
d dhamána -vijaya-rijya-samvaten- 
a rambula 4/5] çráhi &daurépti Uttar- 
Aynha-sarnkranti, or Qaka 1043, year | 
45, Utteriyana sankránti. L 
13 |Sa(gn)ka-varusembnlu 104[5] gunën- | Ep. Rep., No. 221, of "^ Ditto. 
T. da Crimatu-Cépogamgga-dévara pra- | Mukhalingom. 
varddliamánna-vijayn · rajya - [88] mvn 
[ten ](*ra) 48 crahi Uttarüáyann-sarm- 
krürntti, or Qakn 1045, yenar 48, Ut. 
taradyana sarnkránti. - 
: 14 | Caka-varosambuln 1045  gu[né]nti | Ep. Rep., No. 177, of Ditto. 
T. Qrimnsd - Afnantsjvarmma-dévarn | Mokhnlingnm. 
pravard (*dha)amina-vi[ja |ya-r à j y ^ 
anrh[ vatan] (?ra)[4]9 era(*hi) rëmdi 
[Më Jsn-snrnkr[šá ((*n)tti, or Çaka | 
1045, year 49, Mésa sarnkránti. 
15 |Qaka-varsambnla 10[4]5 gunénti Gri- | Ep. Rep., No. 224, of Ditto, 
T. mac-Có[ragam]gga-dévara pravard-| Mukbhalingam. 
dhamana-vijaya-rijya-samvates(*ra) 
40 gu crihi Sma- grahan, or Sake 
1045, year 49, moon-eclipse. [In Qaka 
1045 one moon-eclipse on 9th Mar- 
gagira, or Sth November A.D. 1123, 
M & Monday]. 
16 |OQrimad-Anarhttavarmma-devars pra-| Ep. Rep, No. 222, of | Ditto. 
T. varddhamana - vijaya-rijya-samrates | Mukhalingam, 
(*ra) 49 qràhi Qak-(*à)bdambulu 1046 
gunédi Uttariyana-samkramti, or 
> Jaka ow year 49, Uttarayana sat- 
ant 


| rünti. 
` 17 |Qaka-varusambu!u 1048 gunëuti Cri- aD Rep.. No. 166, of 
= T. | mad-Ananta([varma)-dévara-pra- nkhaligzeam. 
| varddhamána - vijaya-rajyn-samreten 
d 53 gu grahi Karkkataka-samkr- 
à] muti, or Q 

an 


Ditto, 











aka 1048, year 53, Kark- 
p, No, 143, of | Ditto, 


anti 
=. Re 
Md ukhaliggam. 


ch sank A 
Sokha Ge — 1019 agn- ae 
némti Orimad-Anantavarmma-dévara 
: ijaya-r aj yasam. 
hi mahà-dvi(*da). 








vatea(*ra) 53 s(ç 


Tw u, su "|. m 
: ei au" ~ i ss ! "U^. DONE ww G - æ ka. 
N | š GEN Oe PSU 





ES 
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MarERIALS.—Continued, 
No. | 
"Là Date-extracta. References, REMARXS., 
guage. * 











si, or Cake 1040, year 53, mahá-dvrà- 


dag. 
19 Sakha(caka)-varusarnbulu 1049 gunéy- | Ep. Rep., No, 144, of | Irregular. 
T. a gri [ ga ]rhgira-dà vara pravar- ukhalingam, 
hamdna-vijaya- rajya-sar vatea( "ra ) 
&)hl Makara-s(c)ukla 4 yu 
Soma-varama, or 
Makara saykrin- 






la- 
Qaka 1049, year 53, 
ti, Ca. (PKr.) 4, Monday. [If Makara 
Kr. 4, then it fell in Qaka 1049 om 
Phálguna eajkrinti, a Monday, 
January, A.D. 1128]. 
20 | Qaka-varusguhnbnla 1050 — azunéodi Ep. Rop. No, 151, of | Verified. 





T. rimai*o)- Córagamgga-dé[ v nr n] ükbalinganm. 
P sva rddha.] wine rija a-ràjyna-RAm - = 
vatansramulu 64 qràhi [Maka jr-5ma. 
à Qaka 
ami 






a]në[ nti] sp. Rep., No. 166, of Ditto. 
T. rimad-Anathtavarmma-dévara pra- | Mnkhaliggam. 
vard| *dh)amána- vijaya - rà j y a-sarh | 
| + + + bula 55 crahi Vrocika-sath- | 
krisbttiy[e) Viti[ pa Jta, or | 
year 55, — sarnkranti V 
= 20th October, A.D. 1129 [but 


yoga passed 
before the aanrive ]. 
n] 1053 nà[ ti] Qrimae- 
tan ](*ra) 57 
: -gukla-mahé 
Vrocika Qa. + JB mit 
rimad ttalrarmma -dévara 
? — — sath 


aym-rü jy ^ - 
Cnka-varngarhbn 
Kanyš-sarnkrárhtti 












£p. , No. 220, of | Unverifiable, > 
Saktalingum. | 










4 No. 149, of Ditto. 
—— 














* 
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MeargniAL 5, — Qontinued., 


Caka-ábdarhbnla 1056 gunéodu Grimnad- 
Anamttavarmma-dévara. pravarddha- 
mana-vijaya-rijya - sarbvatea/*ra) 59 


phi Kushbha-ssseamona Siryya-gra- 


ape, or Çaka 1055, year 59, Kambha | 


month, ann.-eclipse = 27th — 
A.D. 1134, Saturday; [nccordi 
Schram's Table A, in Bewell's J * 
Qalendar, p. 122, the sun-eclipse was 
annular, and the conjunction took 
lace nt 2 hours 24 min. after mean 


SO ke-roretaib balų 1055 nénti gn. 
a[rhta ]varmma-Cri - 

-ae[ *zh va.) 
.anyn-krepa- 
ndha-viàramuna Vysti- 

— T arceri Kany^ 
r. o5, Wednesday, V 


D. 1/34 Cour th 
10th September, AD. 1134, [bot the 
Vyñtipëta yoga did not fall on that 


Qaka- JPN l0( $5] ganéda 8(Q 
rimad- A n am[tara |rmmas-dévara 
T URS ti dr inm en -— - 


rhggn-dëvara  vijayan-rà 

ten(*ra) O[O] ọrähi 

parncamiyu 
ata, or 


vatsarambula 56 9] <çršh 
d uade Sar Al, qukl 
ii, or çak -Yuttar- 
Sonata or q 1056(6), 
year 59, Dhanu month . B, nttar- 
PS s - 25th De- 


Gak-dbdamatn 2086 guns Coti) Qrim —— 
———— 5 x 
















| go sss 
M qiie enne 153), Qaka year 


Qaka-varonashboto | 1056 —— Ori- 
rarddbamana: vijaya eg elegans OS os 











aga édurémtti- Yuttar- 
nti), [samo date ns in 


nti] Dhanu 2 Naveed | 








Ep. Rep., No. 156, of | Verified. 


Wukhaliggam, 


Ditto. 


se. Rep., No, 395, of 
abéndengiri. 


Mukhaliggam. 


| 
"D Hep. No. 153, of | Ditto. 


"E ee No. 154, of 


" No. 187 of Ditto. 
gem. ` 


ett | Bp. Rep, No, 219, of | Unverifiable - 
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MaTERIALS.— Qontinued. 








No. 
tas. Date-extracts. References. REMARKS ` 
gange. s 
muna Makarada ,.............. , or Caka x 


10 5 7(?), year 59, Mésa month, 
81 | Grimad-Anantavarmma-dévara prava- |Ep. Rep., No. 193, of | Unverifiable. 
T.. [rddha ]mà&nna-vijaya-rijya-samva[tsn]| Mukhaliggam. 
(*ra)[6]1 of ers sa(ca)[ ka ]-varu- | - 
sambul[g] 105[8] kunermti Visumn- x 
sarnkránti, or Qakn 1058, year 61, | 
Visnva sagkranti. 7 
32 | Qak.-š&v(b)dësu muni-sa(ca)rn-viyac-cha-| Vizagapatam Plates, Ditto, 
8. (ca)mdra-ganitësu Vriçcika-mšsn, or| Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 


Caka 1059, month Vrecika. 173. | 
93 | Gaka-varnsarhbula 1060 yagu[néndu]| Ep. Rep., No. 201, of | Verified. 
T. Qrims[d-Anajmttavarmma-dévara| Mukbhaliggam. 


pravgrddhamiánna-vijayn-r à j y a-sntm- 
vatsa(*ra) 63 [*crà]hi Risabha[-kr]s 
[na ]-ca(ca)turdmsiyu Séma-varamuna, 
or Qaka 1060, year 63, Rsava Kr. 14, 
Monday = 9th May, A.D. 1138 (Pür- 
nimánta), | ; 
34 ¢Qaka-varsambuln 1060  nénda Ori- | Ep. Rep., No. 205, of | Unverifiable, 
T. ¢*majd-Anathttavarmma-dévara pra- | Mukhalingzam, - 
varddhamsina-vi jaya-rijys - sarnvaten 
(re) [636 grahi Uttarn[*ya]na-sarn- 
amtti, or Çaka 1060, year 64, Utta- 
rayana sankranti, 2 
Çakuí(a)-varusarnbuln (u) 1061 sgunéda | Ep. Rep., No. 236, of | Ditto, 
Qrimad-Ana(*m)ttava(*r)mma- | Mukhalingam, 
dévara pravarddham[à ]na-vijn y a- 
raj(*y)a - sarn(*va)cc( *h)aram(*b)alu 
64 cráhi Visnma-semkranti, or Çaka 
1061, year 64, Visuva-sankrinti. 
nka nbulu 10[6j8 yaga Orimad- | Ep. Rep., No. 387, of | Verified, 
Anamtavarmma-dévara pravarddhn-|  Arasavilli. , 
má[na].vija y &-rajyn-sarhvatsararn- 
bula 72 orahi umbha-misamun- 
amávisyayun-Adi-vàramu Maha- 
thawed dn or Oakn 1068, year 72, 
umbha month nmávasyá, Sunday, 
Mnahüvyütipita yoga = 2nd Febru- 
ary, A.D. 1147, [bnt the Vyatipata 












Sómna-vàra- 
_ year 72, 





. 
4 
a un 
M! - weave 
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- MATERIALS.— Continued. ... f 
No. ; 
"E Date-extracta. References. REMARKS. | 
Lan- ` TX a: 





rambulu 73 orahi Caka-varsambula " 
10[6 |0 ngunénti Daf ksina]yana-sarn- a 
kranti, or Qaka 1069, year 73, Daksin- | 
ñyana sankranti. 





| | - | 
N.B.—The lettera within [ ] are more or less broken. The letters within ( ) are 
“ corrections, and those within (*) are additions. 


° On examining the 34 inscriptions with regnal years, they are found 
First year. to fall mostly in two groups :— | 


Group No. I. (20 inscriptions) : — 


Caka ese .. 1004 = th year 
= 190 , 
e 25th |," ^ 
= 44th „` 
= 49th ,, 
= oord ,, 
= O4th ,, 
= 55th ,, 
= 57th , 
= 58th ,, 
= 59th ,, 
= 60th ,, 
= 64th ,, 
= 78nd 5, 
= 73rd _,, 
= Ist year. 
PA 
roup T IL (10 inscriptions) :— ` | 
| s.» = 1020 = 23rd year 
= 48th ,, 
= 49th p | ; 
m 59th p Tio 
= Glat o6 i 


maid 


J 





P. » 





(in Çaka 1 
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Caka - s. 31061 = 64th year 
* 4 1069 = 72ud 


?? 


ca bxordinge to this group, Çaka 998 = Ist year. 


+ Besides these, there are three inscriptions according to which the 
first year would fall in Caka 999, and one inscription, probably a mis- 
take, according to which the first year would fall in Caka 996. 

The difference of one year between the regnal years of Group I and 
Group II, may be due to the fact that like arka years those in Group 
No. l omitted number one. This omission of number one is found also in 
the inscriptions of the next king Kümürpava. Coraganga was crowned 
in Çaka 999 ; ahd he is more likely to have come to the throne in Çaka 
998, than Caka 997, as kings naturally would prefer to be crowned on 
the earliest auspicious day possible. Inscription No. 271 of Dirghàüsi 
[Ep. Rep., p. 18 and Ep. Iud., IV, p. 316, v. 7] shows that in Çaka 997 
Rajaraja wasliving. Calculations from the preceding kings corroborate 
the conclusion of Group No. II. [see infra, p. 109]. For these reasons 
Çaka 998 would preferably appear to be the first year of Córagagga. 

The last year is given in No. 172 of Mukhalingam, 73rd year Çaka 

1069. In Çaka 1070, Kàmürpava's year 3 

- RNV oe began. Conseqnently taking Caka 998 as 
the first*year, Céraganga actually ruled till his 72nd year. In Puri and 
Kéndupatna plates he is credited with a rule of seventy years. In these 
plates Kamarnava is said to have: been crowned in Çaka 1064, month 
Pausa. This cannot literally be correct ; as several inscriptions exist with 
Céraganga's regnal years from Çaka 1065 to 1069, while Kümürnava's in- 
scriptions with regnal years begin with Çaka 1070 as his 3rd year. The 
coronation of Kamarnava in Çaka 1064 might possibly have been as a 
regent; for in that year Coragangga would have been very old, probably 
more than eighty, and might have arranged to transfer the active duties 
of a kingship to his the then eldest son Kámarnava. 

Coragangga's father was Rájaràája II of the Eastern Ganga family ; 


and his mother was  Ràjasundari, the 
His family. 


dra Déva I, surnamed Parakscarivarman (A.D. 1052-1070) ; and thus 
Córngagga became related to the great Cola king Kulóttunga Cola I, 
as his sister's son. The Coragagga of the Ganga family is apparently 





ET different person from the Córnganga of the Tëki plates, described as the 


son (priy-dtmjam) of Kulottugga Cola I [verse 25, 1. 50, Ep. Ind., VI, 
P- 340], who bore the surname Rájerája and was Aeunted by his father 
ced to rule the Vengi — i a 





daughter of the Cola king, ''Códa-mahi- 
bhuj-ütmajan." ( Vizagapatam plates). This Cola king was Vira Rajén- 





- ' 
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Puri and Kéndupatna copperplates name only threo ancestors of 
Coragngza; but the three Vizagapatam plates trace out his genealogy to 
tho reputed founder of the family, including the above three. Conse- 
quently the account of the Ganga family will be incomplete if these 
ancestors are oynitted. A full genealogical table from the reputed 
founder Virasimha to the last known Ganga king Nrsimha Déva IV is 
annexed at the end of this article. The list of Coraganya’s ancestors 
has been compiled from the Vizagapatam plates, and the Nadagam 
plates of Vajrabasta edited with two tables by Mr. G. V. Rámamurti 
in Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 183 ff. 

The caloulation of dates from Vajrahasta seem to corroborate the 
conclusion that Çaka 998 was the first year of Córagara. Vajrahasta 
was crowned in Çaka 960 [v. 8, IIl. 34-7, Nadagam plates, pp. 190-1]. 
He is given 33 years in the Vizagapatam plate dated Çaka 1003, and 30 
years in the V. plate dated Caka 1040. The first figure may be the 
regnal year, and the second one actual years of rule minus months. 
Rajaraéja is given eight years iu all the V. plates, and this figure I take to 
be the actual year. If in the regnal years, the number one used to be 
omitted, as appears from the subsequent arka years and from the regnal 
years of Kümürnava VII, then— 


Caka - 4. 960=2nd regnal year. ° 
Add — ». ol (30 years and odd months). 
Caka "T S. 991 =the33rd yearof Vajrahasta, 
| orthe Ist year of Rajaraja. 
Add T ve 7 
` Caka T 2. 998=the Bth year of Rájarija. 


.,. Céragayga could not have then succeeded to tlie throne before 
Caka 998. 

Several queens of Coragayga are named in the inseriptions,— 
Kastürikamodini, Indira and Candralékha (Puri and Kéndupitna 
Plates); Somala Mahadévi (No. 146), Laksmi Devi (Nos. 210, 592, and 
393), and Prithvi. Mahadévi (No, 211), (in the stone inscriptions) ; 
Nos. 203 nnd 215 of Mukhaliggam record grants of certain uunamed 
queens of his. 

He had several sons. The copperplates mention Kámárnava, 
Rüghava, Rajaraja and Aviyankabhima; iu No. 239, one Umüvallabba 
is said to have been his son. 

He had apparently a brother (or brothers), for No. 153 records n 
grant of his younger brother's wife. 
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Coragnnga had the family surnames Ananta-Varmman, ‘and 

3 Calukya-ganga, and the special surnames 

Bm Sees . Gangégvara and probably Vikrama-Ganga. 
His virndasare given in nearly the same words in No. 149 of Mukhalingam 
and No. 392 of Rénayki. They run as follows in Rónàzki :— 

"* Samara-mukh-dnéka-ripu-darppa-marddana-bhuja-bala-parakrama 
parama-mahés(¢)vara parama-bhaftüraka mahd-raj-dadh ¿raja paramés(¢) 
vara nava-navati-sahasra-kumjar-ddhis(¢)vara tri-Kalim g-üdhipati [these 
two omitted iu Mukhaliggam] Gamgg-dnvay-tvalambana-stambha. 

The inscriptions show him to be the most famous and powerful 
p king of this dynasty. According to all the 

‘Historical facts. copperplates he conquered ilie king of 
Utkala. According to Vizagapatam plates, after conquering the 
Utkala king he replaced him as a feudatory; and he conquered also 
Veneri. — 

According to Puri and Kendupátuá plates, Gargëçvara first de- 
stroyed the Tortified town of Aramya or Anamya and then defeating on 
the banks of the Ganges the king of Mandara, pursued him in his flight. 
Is the tract Mandāra identifiable with Sirkar Mandiiran of Ain-i Akbari 
[ Vol. IL, p. 141], whose headquarters, Garh Mandüran (now known as 
Bhitargarh, eight miles west of Aram-bagh ) is about fifty miles from the 
Ganges on the map, and which place was n well-known frontier town in 
the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries P. 

By these conquests, Coóragagga extended his kingdom from the 
Ganges on the north to the river Gautami (Godavari) on the south. 
On the west the frontier was ill-defined. But from inscriptions of the 
Cadi kings of Daksina-Kosala he appears to have fought with them, and 
Ratnadéva is said to have defeated him [ Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 40, v..4; Do., 

p.47, v. 5). Ratnadéva flourished about A.D. 1114-1145. 

J— He was evidently in good terms with the Séna kings of Bengal ; in 

(p. of the vallala-caritas of Ananda Bhatta, edited by Pandit Hara- 
prasad Castri, Vijaya Sena is specially described as Céraganga-sakhah, fh 








| friend of Córaganga. | VN dc 
Š He was a good patron of religious works and charities. Under his 
be ‘orders was built the great temple of Jagannütha at Puri. Numerous 


|. grants of him, his relatives and his officers have been recorded in the 
| temple of Mukhalingëçvara (Madhukogvara P) at Mukhaliggam, Ganjam 
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Science is represented by Bhüsvati, a manual of rules for determin- 
ing the position of the heavenly bodies, according to Sürya-siddhànta. 
The work was composed in Caka 1021 (A.D. 1099-1100) by Satünanda, ^ 
son of Cankara and Sarasvati. He was of Purusdttama (Le. Puri), and 
according to the commentators he based his calculations on the meridian’ 
of this town. 

The extremely long rule of Córaganga (72nd year) is un prece- r 
dented in the annals of Orissa, and, I suppose, stands unique in Indian 
history too, Presumably he was over ninety at the time of his death. 

Traces of his name may still be found in Churanga-sihi, a quarter 

- in Puri town; in Churanga pókhri, a tank about six miles S. W. of 
Cuttack town ; in Saranga-garli, a fort, the remains of which are still 
visible on the Madras Trunk Road close to Bürang Railway Station; 
and in the temple of Gaygécvara, town Jájapura, District Cuttack. 


II. Kümiürnava VII. 
[ 1069 Caka — 1078 Caka. ] - 


The following inscriptions of his time are known ;— 





MATERIALS. 
I — — — ~ —— 
, No. | * 
— Date-extracts, Referenoea, REMARKS, 


1 
I 





Unverifiable, 





1 | Védartu-vyómn-candra-pramita-Cnaka- | Pari Cop.plates, 
S, sam prápta-kalé dinëçë cīpasthē,| Jonr. As. Soc. Beng., 
or 1064 Çaka, the sun in Dhana (£6, | Vol. XLIV, p. 140; | 

| month Dhanu). Kënd. C.p., J.A.S.B., 
` XLV, p. 242, 
2 |Grimad-Anantavarmmn-dévara pra-|Ep. Rep., No. 269, of | Ditto, 
T, varddhamána-vijaya-rijsa-sarhvat -| Mukhalingam. 
saramulu 3 graihi Qaka-varusimuln. 
10[7]0 ngunemti Daksin&ynna-sarn- 
kránti, Qaka 1070, year 3, Daksi- 





EC... | máyana sankranti. | | | 

=, 3 | Orvrimad-Anantavarmma-dérara pra-| Ep. Rep, No. 204, of | Ditto, 

— — — T, | varddhamana - vijayn-rajya -samvat- | Mukhaliggam. 

Ur e rior 28 ca-varusambula... 

| —— | ...Simha-krita-yoga-pavaramuny or í = 
EE. . 3rd year, Simha, krtà 

E mE (P). "[Krtaynga in said 

















+k 

Uv | Oa -varugambnin 10[70] nénti Cri-| Ep. Rep., 1895-0, No, | Ditto. 
= T. | matu-Jatéa(c)vara-dé| va ]ra — pra-| 178, of Mukhalin- | . 
— ai varddhamiina-vijaya- jy: -[sa]rhwat- | gam. 
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MATERIALS.— Continued. 
No, 
— Date-oxtracta, | References, REMARKS, 
guage. | . < 
sarambulu 3 erihi Uttaraynna-same- 
kr[a)}mtti, or Çaka 1070, year 3, 
Uttaršyana sankranti. ° 
5 |Cak-ñbdambnln Jor Orima[d-A]n- | Ep. Rep.. No. 383, of | Verified, 
as nnta[ varma ]- Madhu dile a Mu " OHEERQAM. 
dévara pravarddhamana-vijaya-ràjyan- 
sumvat«ara(m]ba(*In) 4 crahi Kar 
ta-[ «nm ]krarn ti]yun-Adj-vàramuua, 
or Çaka 1071, year 4, Karkataka san. 
krinti; Sunday = 26th June, A.D. 
1149. | 
6 |Qak-&bdambulu 1074 némda Orimad.| Ep. Rep., Nos, 384 | Unverifiable, 
T. Anmmtava[rma]-dévara pravarddha-| and 385, of Crikür- 
min - vijaya-rajya-samvatsarambalu mam. 
7 crohi Visnbha-samkrimti, or Çaka 
1074, year 7, \Vésubha krinti, 
7 | Qak-abdambulu 107 +(? 6) némdu Qri. | Ep. Rep., No. 382, of | Ditto. 
T. mad-Anamttava(r}mma-dévara pra- Drikürmam. M 
varadbama[na ]-vijayn-rijya-sarnvat- 
sn(*rn) 9 crábi Visuma-samkrémti, or 
Çaka 1076, year 9, Visura sankrànti. 
8 Caka-varugazibulo 107 077 n&npti Crimad- | Ep. Rep, No. 270, of | Ditto. 
T. | Annantavarmmo-dévara pravarddha- Anki halingam. 
— — ou" re) A[0] 
crahi  Uttaráyana-[sarh Jiti, or 


Çaka 1077, year 10, Dita Sy Apa. 
sankrinti. 





: First year. | 
> Qaka ... ... 1070 
; tp de v JOTE 
[f s, eee ... 1074 
Ë x ” “een ove 1076 

SE $ ... 701077 
| <. Çaka 1068 = 


1069 = 2nd tes or 
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Last year. last year of this king cannot be positively 


ascertnined. "Taking ten to be his total 
year according to Puri and Kéndupatna copperplates, and with 1069 
Cuka as his first year, the last year would be 1078 Caka. This agrees 
with the calculations of the sabsequent reigns. 
The Puri and Kéndupatna copperplates call him Kamirnava 
Déva; while in one stone inscription of 
EIL ne Crikirmam he is called Anantavarma- 
Madhu-Kümáürnava Dava (No. 383), and in the other stone inscription 
he is called simply Anantavarmma Dava. In No. 178, Caka 1070 is said 
to be the 3rd regnal year of one Jaté¢vara Déva. Is this another name 
of Kimarnava, or is it the name of another prince who had possibly 
revolted ? 
Kamérnava was the son of Coraganga by the queen Kastürilkà- 


módini, Apparently he succeeded Cora. 
His relationships. ganga as his eldest son. 


III. Raghava, : 
[ Çaka 1078 — Çaka 1092. ] 

No inscriptions of this king is known. From calculations of the 
succeeding king Rajarija II, his last year 
would be 1092 Caka. According to Puri 
and Kéndupatna copperplates he ruled fifteen years. Calculating back- 
wards from 1092, his first year falls in 1078, the last year of Kümaàr- 
nava. Hence these dates may be primd facie accepted. 

f He was son of Coraganga by another queen, Indirá, a princess of 
m. the Ravi-kula. Apparently Kamiarnava 
His relationships. — p. had died childless. 

IV. Rüjaraja II. 
[ Çaka 1092 — Çaka 1112. | 
The following inscriptions of his time are known :— 
MATERIALS. 


First and last year. 







References, REMARKS. 


| 
| Ep. Rep., No. 268, of Unverifiable. 
Makhalingam. 
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MATERIALS.— Continued. 


—— 








Dnte-extracta, | Keforences, REMARKS. 








Lan- 
gunge. . 
T Daksiniyana-samkriamtti, or 
Qaka 1093, 3rd year, Dakginiyann. | 
, sankranti. | = 
2 | Onka- .varsathbulu 109[7] [népti] Cri: | Ep. Rep., No. 242, of | Verified. 
d. mad-Anantavarmma-dévara pra- Mnkhnlingnm. 


varddhamiána-vijayn-rüjyn-snmevnt.-. 
fara [year omitted ] grahi Karkataka- | 
krepa 5 yu Gurn-varamuna, or Qakn 
1097, Karkataka Kr. 5, Thursday 
=10th July, A.D. 1175 (Pürnim&nta ). 
38 | Caka-varsarnbula 1109 gu[ némdu] Qr. Rep. No. 180, of | Irregular. 
x mnd-Anarn[ta]varmma- dévara — pra- | rta inen 
varddhamiüna vijsya-rijya-samvraten 
(*ra) 22 gu çršhi Uttariyana-samt- 
tiy% Guru-vüramunn, or Qaka 1109, 
22nd year,» » Uttarüyana-snrkrüniti, 


Thursday. 
4 Cakn-varsarnbuln 1110 gunëmtti Cri- | p: Ron. No. 265, of Ditto. 
T. mad-Anamttavarmmna-dévarn pra- Makhalingam. 


yard dhamina-vijaya-réjya-enmrnt- 
surambnuia 23 qrahi Uttarayann-sarm- 
*krametiyn Gurn-viramona, or Qaka 
1110, 28rd year, Uttariiyana sankrin- 
ti, Thursday ; [if a Sdyana eankranti, 
then it fell c on 15th November, A.D. | 
1188, which was n Thursday ]. | 


— — 


— — ee — — 


— First year. Thus from the inscriptions, we get :— 
Caka . 1095 = 3rd (aņka)or 2nd year 
ji a. 1109 = 22nd i3 18th  ,, 
J ee 1110 = 23rd n 19th ,, 
^, Çaka 1092 = first year. 


From the succeeding king's calculations Raja-raja's last year would 

be Çaka 1112. In the Puri and Kéndupatna 

Last year. copperplates he is credited with a rule of 25 

years; which, if taken as anka, would agree, 25th anka being equal to 

21st year. The inscriptions show that the regnal years had become full 
ankas in his time. 

In the stone inscriptions of Mukhalingam only the title Ananta- 

rarmma Dëra is mentioned. 

He was son of Coraganga by another princess Candralékha (copper- 

a: plates, Puri and Kéndupitna). This rela- 
Relationship 





tionship is corroborated by the ae 
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vara inscription at Bhuvanscvara. [Its latest readings aro by Babu 
N. N. Vasu, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. LXVI, 1897, pp. 11-24 ; and 
by Professor Kielliorn, Ep. Indica, Vol. VI, pp. 198-203]. According to 
this inscription Rajaraja married Surami, a sister of Svapnéevara Déva, 
the erector of the Méghagvara temple (line 10); and in his old age 
installed in the government his younger brother Aniyanka Bhima 
(1, . 115. 

In “the copperplate inscription of Nrsimha Déva II, " plate leaf III, 
reverse, l. 13, verse 56, the words *''pragalbha-vayasi " have been read 
(transl. * iu his early youth”), Butífrom the Méghéevara inscription, 
Rajaraja appears to have come to the throne at least in his middle age. 
I would therefore prefer to read “ pragalbha-vacasi." [See my reading, 
J. A.S.B., 1895, p. 141, note (1)]. 


V. Aniyanka Bhima or Anagga Bhima Déva II. 





| [Çaka 1112 — Çaka 1120.] ° | 
Only two inscriptions of this king's time have*been found up to 
date : — 
MATERIALS. - 
Date-extracts, References, REMARKS, 





l | Orimad-Aninka-Bhima-dévasya pra- 
8. varddhamána-samrájy8 catus ita t- 
_tamé ank Makara-avékadagi(i) Sa- 
kra-varé, or 4th year, Makara Qa, 11, 
Friday = 15th January, A.D. 1193. 


2 | Grimad-Aniyayka-Bhima-dévasya pra- 
8. varddhamuna Purusdttama simbha- 
yké(?) catastinattamé  anké, or 4th 


anka. 
3  — 8 |Between Qaka 1115—1120, or A.D. 
Am, 8. | 1193-4—1198.9. 










Inscription No. 1 on | Verificd, 
the south jamb of 
the porch of the 
great Temple of 
Krttivása at Bhu- 
— — lines 
* 


Ditto, inscription| Unverifi- 


No. 2, lines 1-4. 
Seo my note in 
Proc. As, Soc. 
Beng, Juno and 
July, 1892, 


Méghécvara inscrip - 


tion. 


A.D. 1193 or Çaka 1114 = 4th anka or 3rd year. 
First year. 4. ^ » 1112 = 2nd anka or Ist year. 


From the calculated initial year of the next king, this king's last 


able. 
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ear would ap to be Caka 1120, makin 
, Dast year. his reign nine pois A the Heec. 
ascribe to him ten years, which, if ankas, would give eight years. This 
difference, if not due to mistake, is nt present inexplicable, 
Aniyanka Bhima Déva has been once mentioned in,the copperplates 
Titlo. as Ananga Bhima Déva, and is distinctly 
mentioned as such in the stone inscription at 
Catéevara temple, District Cuttack, [See Jour, As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. 
LXVII, 1898, Babu N. N. Vasu on “ The Cátfovara Inscription," p. 320, 
1. 7; I have got a pencil rubbing of it on wax cloth]. 
"Ha was the son of Coraganga, and brother of Réjaraja II. He 
succeeded Rājarāja apparentl acefull 
Relationship. [cf. line 7, — inscription, p. 320; 
and Méghégvara inscription, 1. 11]. 
He had a Brahmin minister named Govinda [Cat&gvara inscription 
l. 8, p. 321]. During his reign, Rajarija 
Historica! sao. II's brother-in-law Svapnégvara Déva had 
the temple of Maghaevara built. The date of this temple would thus 


be approximately between Caka 1115 and 1120, or between A.D. 1193-4 


and 1198-9. 
-*. VI. Rüjarñja III. 
[Caka 1120 — Çaka 1133.] 


Only one inscription of this king's time is known:— 














MATERIALS. 
No. y 
Date-extracis,. References, REMARKB. 
guage. | L ron 
1 ecu nrajs ppm ori- 
mi —— - Anaynttavarmma- 





varddhamtina-vijaya-rijya-nyavatan 


ae in 





— cut uh: ar 
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First year. Qaka 1128 = lith anka or 9th year; 


^ „ 1120 = 2nd anka or Ist year. 


No inscriptions with regual years have yet been found of the next 
three kings, till one comes to Nrsimha Déva 
II. Falling back upon the years given in 
the Pari and Kéndupaitna copperplates, I find that if treated as ankas, 
they just fit in, thus — 


Last year. 


Name of the king. First year. Last year, Period of reign. 
(Jaka), (Çaka). 

Rājarāja III 1120 1133 17th anka ôr 14th year 

Annayga Bhima IIT 1133 1160 a4th a  2Bth ,, 

Nrsimha Déva I 1160 1186 33rd — Ela ius 

Bhanu Déva I 1186 1200/1 18th s dot ,, 


Nrsimha Daya II 1200/1 as deduced from his inscriptions. 


These do not disagree with the inscriptional or other" dates attri- 

butable to the times of the respective kings. @ 
: Rüajaršja III was son of Aniyagka Bhima Déva by his chief- 
queen Bšghalla Dévi. He is spoken of as 


Melatonstapi “ Rajendra” in Catégvara inscriptjon, 1. 9, 
p. 321, 
First Mahomedan in- The first Mahomedan inroad into Orissa 
vasion. took place in his reign. 


“Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that 

Muhammad-i-Sheran and Abmad-i-Sherán were two brothers, two among 
- the Kbalj Amirs in the service ot Mohammad-i-Bakht-yar ; and when 
the latter led his troops towards the mountains of Kāmrūd and Tibbat, 
he had despatched Muhammad-i-Sheran and his brother, with a portion 
of his forees, towards Lakhan-or aud Jaj-nagar. When the news of 
these events" [the retreat and death of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar] 
"reached Muhammad-i-Sherau, he came back from that quarter and 
returned again to Diw-kot" (pp. 573-4). 

Orissa was known to Mahomedan historians under the name Jaj- 
nagar, The inroad of Mubammad-i-Sherün took place shortly before 
the assasination of Muahammad-i-Bakht-yar, in 602 A.H. (p. 513), and 
| just about the time of his departure for Káümrüd, which according to 
Major Raverty, happened towards the close of 601 A.H. (note 4 to 
p. 560). Hence the approximate time of this inroad, the first Maho- 

. medan invasion of Orissa, would be the close of 601 A.H. or about June 
or July of A.D. 1205. | — 
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VII. Ananga Bhima Déva III. 
J [ Caka 1133 — Caka 1160. ] 


The following inscriptions of the time of this king are known :— 


^ 
MATERIALS. 









Date-extracts. Keferences, REMARKS. 












































1 |Rijarája-tannjn-Annrza-Bhima-vira ... | Inecription No. 3, on | Unverifiable. 

S. s.e VAjORYA sümràjy-ñbbisëkna- | the south jamb of 

enturtha-samvatsnrë, or 4th year| tho porch of the x 

after abhis#ka. great Temple, Bhu- E 
M timen, lines 
4. 
2 | Citéevara inscription, Circa Qaka 1142 | Jonr. As. Soc Beng., Ditto. 
or A.D? 1220. Vol. LXVII, 1898, 
` pp. 317-27. 
8 |Jayati sakala-varna-jan-šlankrta-ršja- | Inscription No. 1, on | Ditto. 

S. Ori-Bhimn-dëv-šbda .......... | the north jamb of sf 
trtiyayé guru-vàré Magha-noksatré,| the porch of the 
or + + 3rd tithi, Thursday, Mogha- deer Temple of 
naksatra. rttivása, Bhuva- 
| n&cvnra, lines 2-5. 

4 |Qak-ivd-aikadnga-cnté cutvárisat-üd- |Inscription No. 2, on | Verified. 
8. (dh Rk8-pexboamakai mbba(?) (vi)ra-| the north jamb of 
Ananga-Bhima-dévasya pravaddhati- the porch of the 
samvatsaré + + [year illegible]| great Temple, Bhn- 
s —... Dhanu krsna-pratipadi Bhauma-|  vanégvara, lines - 
| varé, or Çaka 1145, year + , Dhanu T 
Kr. 1, Tuesday = 9th January, A.D. 

dis 1224 (aminta). | P^ x 3 
rta 5 | Between 608 and 622 A.H. say about | T'abaká&t-i-Násiri, | Fight with 
aw | 609 A.H. = 1212 A.D. | Haverty's trnnsla-| the Maho- 

—— Ku tion, pp. 587-8;| medans. — i 
ue | Cütéqvara inscrip- |- 2 
HEU ra — QS n s n ts | 
Pf 6 | Before 1220 A.D. es ..|OChtügvara inscrip- | Fight with > 
Ë , a x - * | i = on, E 14, p. 922. ` š the kin of N 4 ji 
F " x | , Tu ` ana | =. 2 
country. 

" > |'"8a24" zA NI ... | Jour. As. Soc. Beng, | A gold coin 
I t... Vol. LXVI, 1897,| with the 
P „144-5, Plate VI; | letters 
I As. 800. Beng.) "ana," and 

| Avg: 1808. | year24. — 
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copperplate as anka year [see supra, the remarks under Rajaraja III, 
p. 


He was son of Rajaraja III by his Queen Sadguna or Markupa 


Dévi of Odlukya race. He is styled “ Tri- 
lati : ; š d 
— — kaligga-nàtha" in Cštëçvara inscription, 1. 12, 


p. 321. - 
He had a Brahmin minister named Visnu who fought for him with 
Historical Facts. “ Tummana-prthvi-patéh” (Cát. ins., ll. 14-5), 


° and with the Yavanas, '* Yavan-fvan-indu- 


samar&" (Do., 1.15). Babu N. N. Vasu reads Tummüna as Tumghànn, 
and identifies this with Tughril-i-tughàn Khan [J.A.S.B., XLV, 233-4; 
XLVII, p. 319]. The identification is open to objections. Firstly, 
the expression “ T'unmüna-prihvi-patéh" means “of the king of the 
Tummána land," and therefore Tummina cannot be applied to any 
person. Secondly, the fight with Tughàn Khan took place on 13th 
Shawwiül, A.H. 642, or in March 1245 A.D., i.e, six or seven years after 
Ananga Bhima Déva had ceased to rule. 

In fact, Tummana land was in the Central — and has been 
repeatedly mentioned in tlie inscriptions of the Cédi kings [ Ep. Ind., Vol. 
I, pp. 34, 35, 40, 41, 47]. These Cëdi kings being rulers of the adjoining 
province, Daksgiunkósala, were from time to time at war with tlie kings 
of Orissa. One of them, Ratna Déva, is said to have defeated even 
Céraganga. Their position i» further indicated by the statement 
that the fight took place in the groves on the banks of the Bhima river 
nt the foot of the Vindhya hills. They, too, apparently invaded Orissa, 
as fighting on the bank of the sea is also mentioned. 

The fight with the Yavanas, mentioned in verse 15, line 15, refers 
probably to some inroads of Ghiyag-ud-din ‘Iwaz, the fourth Bengal 
ruler. Of him Tabakat-i-Nasiri says :— 
` ‘Tn short, Ghiyüs-ud-din "Iwaz, the Khalj, was a monarch worthy, 
just, and benevolent. The parts around about the state of Lakhanawati, 
such as Jaj-nagar, the countries of Bang, Kámrüd, and Tirhut, all sent 
tribute to him." (pp. 587-8). 

Suitán Ghiyiig-ud-din 'Iwaz was raised to the throne in about 608 
A.H.; and the sending of tribute by Jàj- -nagar is mentioned before the 
jnvasion of Bengal by I-yal-timish in 622 A.H. The invasion of Jàj- 
nagar to gather tributes thus apparently fell between 608 and 622 A.H., 
or between A.D, 1211 and 1224. The Mahomedans make inroada very 
often when the ruler of the country had just ascended the throne, or the 
defences of the country had been neglected by some civil war. Ananga 
Bhima came to the throne in A.D. 1211-2, and the probability is that 
al ortly after this time the Mahomedan inrond was made. This fixes 
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the anterior limit of the Citégvara inscription also. Several years would 
have elapsed between the minister Visnu's fight with the Yavanas and 
the finishing of the temple. So, Circa 1120 A.D. may be taken os the 
likely date of the composition of the temple inscription. 

Dr. Hoernle published in Plate VI, one gold coin*e(No. 22), which 
has got the letters “Cri ana" and “sa” below them (Samvat), and two 
fizures which I would read “24.” Dr. Hultzsch took “ana” to mean 
Annntavarmman ; but as I pointed out in my letter to Dr. Hoernle, dated 
10th July, 1898, “ana” is more likely the" abbrevintion of a name, 
as Ananegn Bhima, than an abbreviation of a common title like Annnta- 
varmmnan. If his view be correct, then No. 22 is applicable only to 
Ananga Bhima Dëvn IIT, whose regnal years exceeded 24 

s The temples of Mukhalingam or Grikürmam do not unfortunately ‘ 

contain any direct inscriptions of this king, but there are some which 
contain references to him. In No. 307 of Criktirmam, dated 1172 Caka,& 
Pratüpa-vira-Narasimha Déva, son of Anoyga Bhima Déva, was ruling. 
In No. 349 “of Crikürmam, dated Çaka 1177, certain lands in Ippili 
which had been prevfonsly granted by the king Ananga Bhima, were 
regranted ; No. 298 of Crikirmam, dated Çaka 1205, mentions a gift of 
lamp by the wife of one Nysimba Bhnttopadhyáya who was a contem- 
porary qf the king Ananga-Bhima; No. 296 of Crikiirmam, dated Çaka 
1205, mentions another grant of the same lady. 

In the Madala Pàji, this king is said to have been the most 
powerful of the whole family, to have built (in one version finished) the 
temple of Jagannáthn, to have surveyed the whole kingdom, and to have 
made numerous grants. None of these statements has as yet been 


corroborated by inscriptions. " 
E ` VIII. Nrsimha Déva I. — | 
P —— [ Çaka 1160 — Çaka 1186.] — — | 
|. . Only one inscription of his time has hitherto been found :— 
ç MATERIALS, 
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XIV. Nrsinha Dóva IV. 
[Gaka 1300-1 — Reigning in C. 1324.] 24 


The following inscriptions of this king's time are known :— 








































= MATERIALS, 
No. a CI ZEE Ses 
Y. Dnte-extrncta, References. Rewanks, 
guage. š 
1 | Qika-varsabnlu 1301 agunó Naras- | Ep. Rep., No, 326, of | Verified, 
S.&T| hya-déva-nppaté-stüttiryya k- ak ë| Qrikürmam 


Ghntü-mšsë Brahma-diné...... (Then 
again) Vira...si(*m)hya-dóvasyn | 
pravarddbamina-vijaya-rijya-sathye- 
tsarn....ké vihanya-miné Kambha- 
gukla-tritiydyam_.Gera-viré, Çaka 
1301, year 3, Kambba Qa. 3, Thursday 
" 2 -9th Febroary, A.D. 1380. 
P S.& T.| Onka-varasarhbnln 1302 agunéti vira- | Ep. Rep., No. 329, of | Irregular 
Pieters — pravar*d).| Qrikirmam;  M*y 
hamána-vijayn-rijya - samh(v)atea-| MS.trgnacript 
rambula 4, grihi Kumbha krsna 9| (copy not having 
Guru-virina, or Qaka 1302(? 3), year| been received). 
4, Kumbha Kr. 9, Thursday. | 
Caka-nrpaté-ratitésa paficeadhikésu| Puri copperplates | Vegified. 
trayOdaca-cata-eamvachcharégu| (A); J.A.8 B, T 
caturdaca-dh(bhuv)an-Rdhipnt- it y -| 1895, p. 149, 
ádi-virud-übnali-virájasmánnb  Crimán 
Nysimba-déva-nrpatéh sva-rijynsya 
nst-inké abbilikhyaminé Caitré mási 
Quklé paksé sae se de tithan Ravi- 
varë, or Qaka 1305 (7), year B, Cnitra 
*5 13, Sunday 06th March, A.D. 
aka-nppaté-ratitésu — sOdag-Adhikesn | P ari Copperplates | Ditto. 
——— Ea i eaturd- | (B); LA S.B., 1895, 
doca-bhayan-idhipat-ity-idi-virad.| p- 151. 
Bvali-virk jaminah Cri-vira-Nrasimha- 
déva-orpatib(éb) — sva-ràjynsyn dvá- 
vimonty-anjké nbhilikhyamane Vicha- 
cukla-ékidagyirm Mamgala < v ñ rë, 
Qakn 1316 (?), Vichá, Qu. 11, Tues- 
day = A.D, 1395, 24rd November. ! 
Asmin rajyé irc vamos eu Vichi-| Puri Copperplates| Ditto. 
deitiya-krspa-saptami Papdita-và r8, | (B); J A.5.B., 1595, 
or year 23, Vich& 2nd, Kr. 7, Tues-| pp. 151-2. 
day = A.D. 1396, 22nd November. ; E 
 Reráhi Mina-samkrünti-krena-Gküdagi| Ditto, p. 152, Ditto, 
— Bani-varà, or the same year, Minn 
 Bankrár Kr. Saturday = A.D. 
ebru 


ae a aw nh Rare Ep Rep, No. 299, of Ditte. 





Re a T | | 
ET. Fe samwatenraribula 1824) Qurikürmam. 
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MATERIALS. — Continued. 













References, REMARKS. 





Candra-vürü-nanu, or (uka 1324, 
Pausa Pürnimá, Monday = 7th Janu- 
nry, A.D. 1403. 
8 Qàk-àbdé  snda-p--Agni-dvijapnri-(ti)| Ep Rep.. No. 279, of | Verified. 











5. gnnit& Caitra-qukla-dagamyüám Gur-| Qrikurmam, 
wa-nhS®..sceses a 
Ọri-Nrsimhya-ksit-indrab, or 
Qakn 134 6 (? 1346), Caitra Qu. 10, 
Thursdays 29th March, A D. 1425. | 
Between A.H. 790-802, or between | Raverty's Tab. Nas, | Tho first 
A.D. 1393-1399. footnote 4 to page ruler of 
587 (below p. 589), the Sharki ` 
[for date of the dynasty 
ruler, see Thomas’ of Jaun- - 
Chr. Path., Delh i, pir com- 
p. 820]. pelled Jaj- 
T nagarto 
% ay tri- 
I GA Oš 
.H, or A.D. 1412. Dit ditto (below | Invasion of 
AS p. 602). Jij-na gar 
zt | by Bahma- 
ni Sultan 7 
i 4, — 
, 14232. Jarrett’a Ain-i-A k- | Inrond of 
was und Soe t bari, Vol. I], p 219, tho Mal- 
nnd ite note 1; wah Sul- 
Brigg's Firishtah, tin’ Ho- 
IV, 178; Tabak. shang into 
Nas, footnote 4 to Jàj- nr 
page 587 (below s ir 
= - š es 
: ; its Rāe. ` 
K. | First year. From the above inscriptions we get— 
| Çaka 1301-2 hav = 3rd anka or 2nd year 
Wa Lo. 5.21801, (?1908-4)  z 4th » a ard c 2 
Au | m J : | 6th. Pi do £ ' 
Ci | » 1305.6 "= 8th a 13; TN i ~ 
* » 1818 . —— 
T » (1318-9) = 23rd » 19th p» 
$ 13 10 1 lst; e - | T. 3 
RA armat is dated Çaka 1324. Tho 
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He was son of Bhanu Deva III through his queen Hira Dévi of 
| Cülukya Kula. His name has been variously 
Rela y | 
eee eas written as Vira-Nrsimha-déva, WVira-Cri- 
Narasimha Dé&vn, vira-Cri-Nrsimha Déva, and in the copperplates he bas 
been given eirugas beginning with “ caturdaga-bhuvan-adhipati.” 
lf this is not an oriental hyperbole, the first king of the Sharki 
dynasty, Khwajah-i-Jahan, who ruled Jünpür 
Historical factas, 5 y» J] mie 
= from 796 to 802 A.H., is said to have com- 
pelled Lakhanawati and «Jáj-nagar to pay bim tributes. In 815 A.H. 
Sultan Firüz of the Bahmani dynasty entered Jaj-nagar and carried off 
a number of elephants, 


Iu 825 A.H., Huosan-ud-din Hoshang, the second independent king 


of Milwah, made an adventurous raid into Jàj-nagar, which is thus des- 
cribed in the Ain-i-Akbari :— 

“On one occasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, he set out 
for Jàj-nagar. The ruler of that country accompanied by a small retinue 
visited the caravan. Hoshang took him prisoner and bastened back. 
While journeying together, Hoshang told him that he had been induced 
to undertake this expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants, 
and added that if his people attempted a rescue, the prince's life should 
pay the penalty. The prince, therefore, sending for a number of zalunblo 
elephants, presented them to him and was set at liberty.” — * 


XV. Tho Dark Period. 


[? Caka 1346 — Caka 1356-7.] 


"This period has no inscriptions and is thus shrouded in darkness, 


According to the Mádalà Pánji or Chronicles 
P Bhànu Déva IV. of Jagannátha temple, the last king of Gar- 


ga-vameéa was Bhanu Déva (? IV) surnamed Akataé-Abatd, and accord- 
ing to one version Matfa. When he died, his minister Kapilendra 
alias Kapilégvara Deva usurped the throne and founded the Süryya- 
vamga. His inscriptions show his reign to have begun in Caka 1356-7 
or A.D. 1434-5. [See my article on the Suryya-vamga kings, J.A.S.B., 
1900, p. 180 et seq.] 
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^ APPENDIX II. 
Tae DATE or ExAvALIT. 


The Éküvali was first described at length in Dr. Bhandarkar's 
The Work. Report on tho Search for*Sanskrit MSS. in 
the Bombay Presidency during the years 
1887-1891, pages Ixv.-Ixxi. Last year (1903) it was printed in the Bom- 
bay Sanskrit series, as No. 63, under the editorship of Mr. Kamalāçan- 
kara Pranacankara Trivedi, with an introduction, Mallinatha’s Tika 
T'arala, lengthy notes in English, and several indices, making up a fair- 

ly big volume of 780 pages. 
The Ekavali is divided into eight Unmésas or openings (i.e, chap- 
ters). The Text consists of kdrikas or the 
owes a rules of Poetic art (in verse), and Vritis or 
comments (in prose), with uddharapas or examples (in verse). Most 
of these udaharanas nre the author's own, composed in praise of the 
king Nrsimha Déva, as the author himself says in kürikü 7 of the Ist 
Chapter (p. 15). Esay ‘most’ advisedly, and not *all' as Mr. Trivedi 
says (Introd. p., xi), as will appear from tho following analysis of 

- the udàüharanas : 

Examples in praise of 














Unmesas. Total Examples. Nistbha Deva 
x s 3 vt 1 
II. “= 18 z 12 
III. * 59 * 34 
IV. T». 19 cae 19 
V. T 3 I 0 
VI. * 54 * 50 
à VII. s 11 e B 
VIII. "3 197 ivi 190 
4 Total ... 364 Zn 314. 


Éküvali's date is discussed in Dr. Bhandárkar's “report,” p. Ixvi. 
E ef seq., and his supplementary note in the 
E me rie TotrodasHon to ti Ekävali, PP- xxxiii- 
| xxxvii; and this is practically followed by Mr, Trivedi in his own 
d Introduction, pp. xvi-xxiii. 
e Having been quoted in Singabhupale’s Rasürnavasudhükara and 
| commented upon by Mallinütha, both of tho 
Depends upon the latter half of the 14th century, Ëkavali 
—— MEET the cannot be put later than that century. The ~ —— 
Par A — * verses in praise of pe a Deva, king = 
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of Utkala and Kalinga, can therefore reasonably apply only to Nrsimha 
Déva I (Çaka 1160-1186),or to Nrsimha Dava II (Caka 1200-1—1227-8). 
Both Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Trivedi identify the panegyrised 
Go. LR — —— II, mainly on the 
tifying bim withsNrsim- e BUE. 
ha Döva ll. Firstly, Ekavali refers to certain 
"Hammira," in Hammira-ksitipdla-cétasi 
(p. 176 ), viksya Hammiram (p. 177), Hammira-mána-mardana ( pp. 257, 
260). This Hammira whoge pride is humbled is identified with the 
Cohana prince of Gákambhari (A.D. 1283-1301) [vide “ Report, "' pp- 
Ixvii-viii; Introd., p. xxiii]. 

Secondly, in kdrika 11 (p. 19), the poet Harihara is said to have got 
amazing wealth from Arjuna (the king of Malwa). The latest known 
date of this Paramára prince is 9th September A.D. 1215, and Harihara 
thus “ flourished during the early decades of the 13th century " [ “ Re- 
port," p. lxvi; Introd., p. xxi]. A sufficiently long time should be 
allowed to pass the news on from Malwa to Orissa, and the later the 
date the better. p 

Thirdly, in the copperplate Inscriptions of Nrsimha Deva IV, 
Nrsimha Déva II is described as kavi-priyah, and kavi-kumuda-candrah, 
epithets given him probably for patronising poets like Vidyüdhara. A 
somewhat similar expression, I find, is applied to the Ëkávali's Nrsimha, 
Kavi-kula-kumuda-vyiha-naksatra-nüthah (p. 160). 

To these I would add one more ground, seemingly the strongest, 
deduced from the date of Mahima Bhatta, whom Vidyàüdhara criticises in 
P. 32, and apparently follows in pp., 173-177. Mahima Bhatta's date is 
not yet ascertained, and his Alankaéra work vyakti-viréka is not yet 
published. But from certain passages in the Sdahitya-darpana, he 
would seem to be not earlier than Candragékhara, who composed a 
stanza in praise of Bhanu Déva (presumably I). The passages in the 
Sdahitya-darpana run as follows:— 

While criticising the opinion in the Vyakti-viveka that, from infer- 
ence (anwumana) one is capable of perceiving the suggested meanings of 
sentiments (Kürika 270), Vievanátha goes on to say in the last part of 
his Vriti— 

“ Regarding the verse beginning with ‘by his forts impassable &e, ' 


the allegation of Mahima Bhatta that no second meaning exists in it,— 


that is verily an olephantine wink to deny what is established by (ac- 
tual) perception.” 

This verse is of Chandracékhara, father of Vicvanütha, and is quo- 
ted in the latter's Priti to küriküs 25, and 257, with the following 
comments ,— 
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“ By his forts impassable in battle, excelling Cupid by his splendour, 
waited upon by prosperous kings, venerable, surrounded on all sides 
by nobles, not (even) looking at the Keattriya chiefs (so high he is), 
with deep devotion to him whose father-iu-lnw is the Mountain (Civa), 
holding the earth in possession, with a form adorned with dignity, shines 
(the king) the beloved of Uma.” [Tho other meaning is in connection 
with Civa]. 

Comments on this in the Vriti to Kar. 25 .— 

"Iu this case (the words) “the beloved of Uma" being applied by 
denotation to the queen named Uma and her beloved the king Bhünu- 
déva, are to be understood as applicable by suggestion to the beloved of 
Gauri (Civa).’ 

1 Again in the Vriti to Kar. 257:— 

" Here in this case, lest the description of the king Bhanudéva the 
beloved of the queen named Umi, may not (apparently) be connected 
with the description of (Civa) the beloved of Parvati, as indicated in tho 
second meaning, what is hinted at is that Bhënndëva and Icvara stand 
to each other as the compared (upamüna) with what it is compnred to 
(upaméya). Hence'here (this) Uma-beloved (Bhanuudéva) is like (that) 
Umii-beloved ( Civa), that is, the suggested sense is a figure of speech— 
the figure of speech of simile." — 4 

According to Vigvanatha, therefore, the above stanza of his father 
was made in praise of the king Bhánu Dëva (presumably I), and there- 
fore Mahima Bhatta who criticised the same cannot be put earlier. As 
Vidyüdhara refers to Mahima Bhatta he cannot be earlier than this 
Bhanu Déva, and the Nrsimha Deva he eulogises was presumably 
Bhanu Déva's son Nrsimha Déva II. 

These arguments are, however, open to several objections which 

may be mentioned here seratim. 
Objections. = The strongest objection is that in the 
Ekavali the king Nrsimba Déva is described to have fought with the 


J. Mahomedans, and to have fought in Bengal on the banks of the Ganges. 


The battles with the Mahomedans are indicated in the examples having 


- the words,— Yavan-üvani-vallabha [p. 202], Cak-ddhigvara [p. 326] and 


Hammira. The title Hammira should preferably be taken as that of the 
Mahomedans, having been in coins and inscriptions specially applied to 
the early Mahomedan rulers of India and Ghazni [see references, supra 


_ p. 124, and Cat., Ind. Mus. Coins, Part I, pp. 2-36]. This title had begun 


to be used before A.D. 1187 [Ind. Ant. Vol. xv, p. 11] and continued to 


; T bi used by the Sultans of Delhi till the time of Balban [ A.D. 1265- 


'] Then again, the fight with the Bengalis, Bapga-saggara-simani 


y p. 2 3], and the reference to the waves of the Ganges, Gayga-taragga- 
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dhavalüni [p. 136] apparently speak of Nrsimba's fight with the Bengal 

Viceroys of the Delhi Sultans, 

Not a single record has yet been found in which Nyrsimba Devan II. 

is credited with any war against the Mahomedans, or with any invasion 

- of Bengal; on the other hand the most prominent historical fact re- 

garding Nrsimha Déva I. is that his army invaded Bengal up to Gaura, 
and fought several times successfully with the Bengal Mahomedans. 

Secondly, Nrsimha Déva I. ruled from A.D. 1238-1264; so the 
latter part of his rule is fairly well removed from the time of the poet 
Harihara and the king Arjuna to permit the story of Arjuna's liberal 
gifts to pass on from Malwa to Orissa. Furthermore, the copper- 
plate epithets of Nrsimha Déva IL being vague and merely compli- 
mentary can hardly be relied upon ; the Sanskrit poets in their praçastia 
generally without discrimination pile one epithet upon the other in 
praise of their patrona. 

Thirdly, the deduction from the date of Mahima Bhatta and his 
vyakti-vivéka would be almost unassailable if it can be shown beyond 
doubt that the criticism on Candracgékhara’s -stanza was made in the 
vyakti-viveka, that the stanza referred to Bháud Deva I, and that 
this work Vidyddhara criticised. Otherwise, it is possible to argue 
that the criticism ‘of Candracekhara's verse was made in a later work, 
or that, Vidyadhara criticised some work of Mahima Bhatta other than 
the vyakti-vivéka, or that Umü-vallabha is some prince different from 
Bhanu Dá8va I. Vidyüdhara mentions only the name Mahima Bhatta 
and not the work; and so, too, in the para of the Sahitya-darpana as 
quoted above. 

Fourthly, in Karika 11 [p. 18] the poet Criharsa is praised very 
highly as one who * gained world-wide fame by making the poem,” 
Evidently Vidyüdhara knew Criharsa's poem well. If so, was the Tika 
I on Naisadha-Caritam, known as Sahitya-eulyadhara, made by him ? 
This Tika is certainly older than the Vikrama year 1353 (A.D. 1296) in 
which year Pandit Cándu completed his Tika, Nuisadha-Dipikü at 
‘Ahmedabad ; of. his verse beginning with— 
| Tikam yady-api sdpapatiracanadm vidyadhara nirmame, 

[see Nirpaya-ságara Press Edition, Introd, p. 7,]. From the ex- 
A ac ‘ given at the footnote of the N.P. edition, the comments in SdAttya- 
— d idha: . would appear to be more or less rhetorical, which would 
= be natural with such, an Alankarist as the author of the Ekavali. 

- If this identification holds good, then between the Tika of Vidya- 
' a dhara in Orissa and a Tikā at Ahmedabad, a sufficiently long time should 


. be allowed, a longer time ordinarily in the case of a Tikš than in the 


EIN 


case of say, an c iginal poem or Alankara work. If 30 or 35 years bo 
"ng: Xu AN 
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deemed —— then Vidyüdhara's time falls during the: "uis of 
Nrsimha Déva I., and not of Nrsimha Deva II. 
Before concluding this article I may point out that I am not satis- 
fied with the time at, and the locality in 
dats Quid cieee its which, the Sahitya darpana is said to have 
been composed. Dr. Weber following Pan- 
dit Jaganmohan Carman in the preface to his edition of Canda-kangika, 
said that “ the Sahitya-darpana was only composed towards the middle 
of the 15th century in East Bengal on the banks of the Brahmaputra” 
[Hist. Ind. Lit., p. 231, note 244]. Prof, Macdonell — adopts 
this view [Sans. Lit., App. p. 434]. 

How far this — is based on facts, and how far on mere 
traditions I do not know. But the Sahitya-darpana itself does not sup- 
port it. From the verse and comments quoted above, it is clear that 
Candragékhara, father of Vicvanütha, was a contemporary of a Bhanu 
Déva; aud if of Bhanu Dēva I., then, Vicvandtha lived during 
the rale of his son, Nrsimha Déva II. [ A.D. 1279-1306], or at the latest 
during the rule of his grandson Bhanu Déva II. [ A.D. 1306-1328]. In 
the vrtti to Karika 266, a Mahomedan king, Allápadina, is named, which 
may refer to the Delhi Sultan, ‘Ala-ud-din Mas'üd Shah [A.D. 1241- 
1246], or to the later and greater king, 'Alá-ud-din Muhammad Shih 
[A. D. 1295-1315]. One stanza in praise of a king Nysimha is quoted 
in the rrtt to kar. 671; but it is not to be found in the Ekavali. The 
other historical allusigna axe Suratrüna, or Sultan [vr. to kar. 686.1], 
Gaud-@ndra [vr. to kar. 17], and Tri-Kalizga-bhümi-tilaka [vr. to kar. 
258 

— the references above quoted with others to Kalinga [vr. to kar. 
13, 15, and 17], to Rüghavünanda [vr. to kar. 3 and 120], and to Mahi- 
ma Bhatta's vyakti-vivéka [vr. to kar. 2 and 257], Vigvanátha would 
seem to be an author not of East Bengal, but of Orissa; while his time 


would be at least not later than the beginning of the 14th century A.D. 


Vievanátha evidently came of a learned family. His great-great- 
grandfather, Nürüyana, [vr. to kar. 33], and his grandfather's younger 
brother Candidása [vr. to kar, 266, and 60], are described as leading 
scholars. His father, Candragékhara, was a minister and a scholar, 
aud has been referred to in nine places, while his poem Puspa-màlà and 
Prakrta work Bhüs-ürnava have been specially mentioned. Vig vanatha 
quotes freqnently from his own works (56 times as mama), and men- 


tions or quotes from, as his own works, Kuvalayazva- -caritam, & Prakrta 
— (2 times), Candrakala, a natika (7 times), Prabhavati-parivayam, 


(10 times), Pragasti-ratnavali, a work in 16 dri a time), 
— — (3 1 — — — 
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.. In the Sdhitya-darpana I have been unable to find out any quota- 
tion from or any mention of the Ekavyali, a fact which may somewhat 
go in favour of Ekivali’s later date. Can Cdraganga’s son Uma- 
vallabha be connected in amy way with the Umavallabha of Candra- 
qokhara's stanza P Mahima Bhatta is quoted in Alankdrd-sarvasva as 
vyakti-vivéka-kara, and is there quoted as an authority ; while Alaykdra- 
sarvascva-küra is quoted in the Eküvali as an authority. A fairly long 
time should therefore be allowed between Mahima Bhatta and Vidyà- 
dhara, a fact which lends some support to the identification of Candra- 
çskhara's Umaàvallabha, Coraganga’s son. 


T * 3 hv ia 
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Matantats.—Oontinwed 


— 13, Mondgy = Sih Feb- 
F 
th s ZI ja dab, AH. 641, Saturday = | TabakSt-iNagiri, | Fight with 


16th April, A.D. 1241. Tranelation by Malik 
d Major Haverty,o p. i. z 
785. Tugh š un 


|." 


igih Bhawwil, A.H. 642, Tuesday < Ditto, pp. 665, 739, | The invasion 
lith March A.D., 1245. 702.3, | of Bengal 


n 
Between A.H. 644-656 (A.D, 1247- | Ditto, pp. 752-3, Three battles 
1258) -— with Malik 


Y à z-bak-i- 
Tughbri! 


Khin 
“The following year" ... .. | Ditto, p. 788. | * ma 
j murdan, 
the  Háe's 
capital, by 
Malik Yis- 
bak. 











. — No regnal years being available, the year of reign has been deduced 
5 from the figure given in Puri and Kén- 
EOM and last years. dupátná Plates, viz, 33, which as ayka is 
mn to 24th year. See remarks onder Rájarája HI [supra p. 117). 
— Tho king was son of Anagga-Bhima Déva by his wife Kastürá 
vA Davi. In Ep. Rep., No. 307, he is also des- 
cribed as born of the king Ananga-Bhima. 
written as Narasimha. 
—— the king's invasion of Rárhá and Varën- 
01 dra and the defeat of Yavanas there. This 
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the statements of a contemporary, and, in one instance, of nn oye- 
wiiness:— 

"In the year 641 H., the Rae of Jàj-nagar commenced molesting 
"the Lakhanawati territory; and in the month of Shaw wáül, 641 H. 
“Malik Tughril-i-Tughin Khan marched towards the *Jaj-nagar coun- 
“try, and this servant of the State [Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jürjáni] accom- 
“ panied him on that holy expedition. On reaching Katasin, which was 
' the boundary of Jàj-nagar [on the side of Lakbanawati], on Saturday 
"the 6th of the month of Zi-ka'dah 641 H?, Malik Tughril-i-Tughün 
“Khin made his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. The 
“ holy-warriors of Islám passed over two ditches, and the Hindü infidels 
“ tapk to flight. So far as they continued in the author's sight, except 
“the fodder which was before their elephants, nothing fell into the 
“hands of the footmen of the army of the Islam, and moreover, Malik 
“Toghril-i-Tughin Khan’s commands were that no one should molest 
“the elephants, and for this reason the fierce fire of battle subsided.” 

“When the engagement had been kept up until midday the foot- 
‘men of the Musalthén army—everyone of them—returned [to the 
“camp ?] to eat their food, and the Hindis, in another direction stole 
“through the cane Jangal, and took five elephants; and about two 
“hundred foot and fifty horsemen came upon the rear of a portion of 
"the Musalman army. The Muhammadans sustained an overthrow, 
“and a great number of these holy warriors attained martyrdom; and 
“ Malik Tughril-i-Tughán Khan retired from that place without having 
effected his object, and returned to Lakhanawati.” (p. 738). 

“In the same year likewise [642 H.], the Rae of Jij-nagar, in order 
to avenge the plundering of Katásin, which had taken place the preced- 
ing year, as has been already recorded, having turned his face towards 
Lakhagawati territory, on Tuesday, the 13th of the month of Shawwál, 
642 H.,the army of infidels of Jaj-nagar, consisting of elephants, and 
püyiks [foot-men] in great numbers, arrived opposite Lakhanawati. 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan came out of the city to confront them. 
The infidel host, on coming beyond the frontier of the Jàj-naghr terri- ` 

E tory, first took Lakhan-or; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Karim-ud-din, Lághri, 
who was the feudatory of Lakhan-or, with a body of Musalmans, they 
made martyrs of, and after that, appeared before the gate of Lakhan- 
awati. The second day after that, swift messengers arrived from above 
[the Do-àbah and Awadh, &c.], and gave information respecting the 
army of Islam that it was near at hand. Panic now took possession of 
‘the infidels, and they decamped." (pp. 739-40). | 

. ffhis inroad up to Lakhnnawati is also indicated in the following :— £ 
le |. “The leader of the forces of Jáj-nagar was a person, by name, 
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Ssban-tar[Bšwantára r], the son-in-law of the Rac, who during the time 
of Malik 'Izz-ud-din Tughril-i-Tughin Kbün, had advanced to the bank 
of the river of Lakhanawati, and having shown the greatest audacity, 
had driven the Musalmàn forces as far as the gate [of tho city] of 
Lakbanawati." e(pp. 762-3). 

" In the year 642 H,, the infidels of Jàj-nagar appeared before the 
gate of Lakhanawati.”’ t p. 665). 

Other fights with a — Bengal ruler also took place during 
this king’s time. 

“ After be” [ Malik Ikhtiyür-ud-din Yüz-bak-i-Tughril Khan] “ went 
to that part, and brought that country" [Lakhanawati] “ under his 
jurisdiction, hostility arose between him and the Rae of Jaj-nagar. The 
leader of the forces of Jàj-nagar was a person, by name, Sában-tar" ... 
[see above]. In Malik Tughril Kbàün-i-Yüz-bak's time, judging from 
the past, he [the Jáj-nagar leader] manifested great boldness, and 
fought, and was defeated. Again, another time, Malik Tughril Khap-i- 
Yüz-bak fought an engagement with the Rge — Jàj-nagar, and again 
came out victorious. 

“On a third occasion, Malik Yüz-bak —— a slight reverse, and 
à white elephant tban which there was no other more valuable in that 
part, and which was ruttish, got out of his hands in the field of battle, 
and fell into the hands of the infidels of Jij-nagar. 

“The following year, however, Malik Yüz-bak asked assistance 
from the court of Delhi, and then marched an army from Lakhagawati 
iuto the territory of Umurdan, and unexpectedly reached the Rae's 
capital, which city they style Ümurdan. The Rae of that place retired 
before Malik Yüz-bak, and the whole of the Rae’s family, dependants, 
and followers, and his wealth, and elephants, fell into the hands of the 
Musalmán forces." (p. 763). 

Minhaj-i-Saraj gives the dates of the fights with Malik Tughril-i- 
Tughàn Khan (A.H. 641-2); but gives no dates of the fights with 
Malik Tughril Kbàün-i-Yüz-bak. The latter could not have got Bengal 

es before Malik Tamur Khan-i-ki-crán who died on “ Friday, the end of 
| the month of Shawwāl,” A.H. 644, or A.D. 1247, March (p. 741) ; and 
iust have ceased to rule before the capture of Lakbanawati by Malik 
Tàj- -ad-din Arsalán Khan Sanjar-i-chast, i iu 657 A.H, or A.D., 1259, when 
Malik 'Izz-ud-din Balban-i-Yüz-baki is said to have been the feudatory 
= in charge of Lakhapawati (pp. 769-70). 

Ss . In J.A.S.B., LXV, 1896, pp. 232-4, Babu N. N. Vasu has argued 
that the “ Saban-tae ” who led the forces of Jüj-nagar was probably 
: Narasithha Dëva I, und “ ‘that Minhaj, by mistake has described the 
son to be the son-in-law. Now tbht the fights have been in this 
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article shein to have taken place in the time of Nrsimha Déva bis li 
he will not, I trust, be identified with his son-in-law, the stra (lit. 
* Samanta-Raya). 
| Nrsimha Deva I will be remembered, however, by posterity, as the 
king under whose orders the great temple of Kanjirka was built. 
All the copperplates agree in ascribing to him the erection of the sun 
Temple at Kdnakona. | ! 

In Grikürmam temple no inscription of the king himself has been 
found. No. 307 records a grant by one Sábaea-malla during this king's 
reign. In No. 352 is recorded a grant by one Vijayaditya whose father 
Ràájarüja was a minister (martri) of this king, Vira Nysimha I; [see 
Dr, Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., Vol. V., p. 33]. 

Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar has discovered an Alaxkáüra work, Ekgvali, 
whose author Vidyadhara flourished in the court of a Narasimha 
Déva, king of Utkala and Kalinga, (Narasimha IL, according to Dr. 

 Bhandárkar),( Report on Sanskrit MSS., 1887-91, pp LXV-L XIX]. This 
king I am inelined to identify with Nrsimha Déva I, from the mention 
in the poem of the peet Harihara and his patron king Arjuna of Malwa 
(whose latest known date is 9th September, A.D. 1215), and from 
Vidyüdhara's description of the Utkala king as having humbled the 
pride d? Hammira, this being a title of the early Sultans of Delhi. 
[See 'Thómas, Chron. Path. kings, pp. 15, 16, 20, 50, 70, 71, 75, 90, 91, 
103, 108, 119, 123, 127, 137; Ind. Ant, Vol XX, p. 208 et seq.; 
J.A.S.B., Vol. XLIII, p. 108]. 

[Since writing this, the Ekavali has been printed in the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series under the editorship of Mr. K. P. Trivedi ; and thanks 
to Dr. Bhandarkar I have just got a copy of it. In the introductory 
note (pp. xxxiii—xxxvii), Dr. Bhandarkar is still inclined to 
take the king to be Narasimha Deva II, chiefly from the fact that he 

— — ig described in the Puri copperplates as “ kavi-priyah " (A. IV. 42), 
and *" kavi-kumuda-candro " (A. V. 3). This identification, however, 
does not explain the specific mention of the fights with “ Hammira, " 
"CYavana'" and “Çaka” kings in Bengal, (cf. pp. 176, 177, 202, 203, 

* 257, 260, 326). Nrsimha Déva II has nowhere been credited with 
any invasion of Bengal or with any war against the Mahomedans. For 
a fuller discussion, see Appendix II. ] * | 

| have got a commentary named 

"Taralà from the great commentator Mallinàtha. It has been several ~ 

times quoted in the citra-mimarnsñ and kuvalayānanda of Appaya —— 


A / - - 


c.t & [72 in $o ` | 
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IX, Bhanu Déva I. 
[Çaka 1186 — Çaka 1200-1]. 
The following two inscriptions of this king's time are known:— 
MATERIALS, 


zx 
- ° < - — — — — —a.'° — 





Tan. | Date-oxtracts, References. Remankes, 


1 Qšk-šbdë loóka-ratn-àbani-gaci- gan it i i Ep. Rep., No, 351, of | Unverifia- 


5. Vriçeikarh yšti bhánan guklé Karhd- — ble. 
darppa-tithyam mmududsali-saciva 
(Pvo) Bhünu.-dév.ábhivrdd hai, or * 


Qaka 1193, ve. 5 (P), Vrçoika month, 
no week-da | 
2 Qak-abdé çaila- vatia ksiti-çaçi-gan it ë | Ep. Rep, No. 353, of | Verified. 
5. Karttiké  cukla-paksé Saumyé-varé| GOrikürmam. 
dagamyim Vira-Cri- Bhánu-dév a 8 y n, 
or Çaka 1197, Karttika Qa. 10, 
Wednesday 2 30th October, A.D. 1275. 


* 
^ 


Regnal years wanting, the year of the Kéndupáütnà copperplates 
has been accepted, viz, 18 ankas, equal to 
fifteenth year. The last year of-t^is king 
is ascertained from the initial year of his successor, as 1200-1 Çaka. - 
Bh&uu Déva was son of Nysimha Déva I by Sita Dévi, daughter of 
Al is al lI ira-Bhà 
Relationship. hg coger He is also called Vira-Bhànu 
In the copperplates ho is said to have given one hundred grants of 
lands with houses and gardens to good Crotriya Brahmanas, written on 
copperplates. 


First and Last year. 


X. Nrsimha Déva II. 
[Çaka 1200-1 — Çaka 1227-28). 


À considerable number of inscriptions of this king's time has been 
brought to light :— 


MATERIALS. 






References. REMARKS. 






Date-oxtracts. 


| nka-varnsarhbnlu 1201 gunérhti Pra- |Ep. Rep., No. SOR of| Verified, 
J e vie. Qri- Narasimhga -dóvaru | Qrikirmam ‘ 
jwarddhamina-vijaya-rajya | 

vvatsarambulu 8 gu grihi Caitra- 
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MATERIALS.— Continued. 

















Datoe-extrnacta. 





Roforences. REMARKS, 


kri(r)şņa 13 yo Gurnu-váramunn, or 
Qaka 1201, year 3, Caitra Kp. 13. 
Thursdny = lat March, A.D. 1280 


(Parnimanta). r. 
E Qaka-varusambula 1204 gunémti Vira- | Ep. Rop., No, 375, of | Verified. 
T. Narasimbya-dévara Vijaya-rajya-| CGrikürmam. 


samvvatsarambulu [7] gu ¢grahi 
Makara-krsoa 7 yu Guru-varamunim, 
or Caka 1201, year 7, Makara Kr. 7, 
Thursday = 2186 January, A.D. 1283 


(amānta). 
3 Onkn-varusarnbulu 1211 ganémti Vira- | Ep. Rep., No. 297, ot Ditto. 
T. Qri-Narasimhyn-dávaru (ra) vijaya- | Crikürmam. 


rajya-samvvatesrambulu 14 gu cráhi 
Mithupa-çukla 1[3] ya M argala- 
všramuna, or Qakael211 (current), 
year 14 (?12), Withuna Ça. 13, Tues- 
day =13th July, A.D. 1288. 
4 Qaka-varsarnbulu 1212 némti HM Cer: Ep. Rep., No. 272, of Ditto. 
S. Narasimhya-dévara vijya-rajyn-sam Orikarmam, 
*vitesrambalu 14 grahi Mésa- oukla 
^ Cukra-vàramunn, | 
(or on another face) Q&ka-vars8 ravi- 
ravi-ganité Mésa-gauklyam caturth- 
yam 86-yamr Onkrasya-viré, 
or Çaka 1212, year 14, Mësa Qu. 4, Fri- 
day « 14th April, A.D. 1 


Onaka-varusambulu 1212 ga ném ap ti * Rep., No. 335, of Ditto, 
"3. il — Š 


= 


Pratapa- Vira-Qri-N hya-dé 

(ra) ———— TaT nS à Trac y n- 

samvatsarambula 15 ga 

ra-cukla 10 yu Guru- una, or 

„Ehan 1212, year 15, Makara Qu. 10, 
Thursday = 11th January, A.D. smi] 
6 aka-varasambula 1214 aguné 

S.&| "Preisps Vire Gr Narasihha dara 

—— 


Cin AA 17 pas 17 
gagira-kreoa 10 yu akre(o)- vira- 


(or — words) Oáka-varp8 manu-ravi- 
ganitë Márga-krs98 dagamyirh Qukré- 


121 17, Ma Kr. 
Fides Decem bor. mgs A. D. 
a 1215 gunémdu Vira- "foie , No. a be Ditto, 
< 


CF Ssssiqa-wo asr sa oa A iA 8 Nahe ür m ath 





Ditto. 
















Vol, VI, | 
=.) Risava-qukla-paurgamiya | . 267.8. 





b s = ë. 
«^ 
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MATERIALS, —Continued. 
























Dato-extrnacta, References. ReEMARES. 


Guru-váramuna, or Qaka 1215, year 
18, Rsava pürpimàá, Thursday 21st 
May, 1293 A.D. 



















8 Qaka-varusnrhbnla 12]5* gan&mdu Cri- | Ep. Rep., No, 363, of | Irregular. 
T. Vira- Naranárasimh y a -ra[vu]tu- —— —* 
dévaru(ra) pravarddhamina-vijaya- 
— even 18 gu, crühi 
[A] [ärha]-çukla 1(3] yu QCukra- P 
varamuna, or Qaka 1215, year 18, " 
Asápha Qu. 13, Friday, [19th June, 4 
A.D. 1293, if Qu. 14]. 
9 | Qaka-nrpatitah samntite-staya-doc-Ot-| The Kéndupiàátns$| Verified. 
8, tara-dvidaga-cnta-vatearégn Më sn - cR ed "awasqa nerien 
kla-paficamyin-Guru-varé, or| 3, the Vicva-kàga, 
Çaka 1218 (current), Mésa Qa. 6,| article " Gingéya, " 
hursday *21s8t April A.D. 1225. Vole V, p. 321 ef 
seq. ‘ 
10 | Qapta-dag-dttarn-dvadaga-cata-mité|The KRéndupatna) Ditto. 
5.  gatavati Qaka-vatsarë... Mésa-krsna-| copperplates, series 
caturdacyim Sauri-veré ...... ava-| 2; the Fiçva- 
rijyasya dvi-vimmgaty-anké, or Qaka |  kóso article *"*Gág-| < e 
- - 1217, year 22, Mésa Kr. 14, Satur-| géyn," Vol. V, p. š 
, day=14th May, A.D. 1295 (Pürni-| 821 et seq. 
manta). y 
11 |Qapta-dac-Ottara-dvádaca-oQnta-cn ka - | The Kéendupatna Ditto, 
š 8. vateuró — Ori-Vira-Narasimha-déva-| copperplates ( ae- 
mnhipatib sva-rü]yasy-Aika-vimcaty- | ries 1), Jour. As. 
anké-bhilikhyamáné Simha-gnkla-| Soc. Bengal, Vol, 
i sasthyárh Sóma-vilré or Qaka 1317/8), | LXV, 1896, p. 254, 
year 21, Simha Qa. 6, Monday —6th | lines 16.7 of Plate 
L August, A.D. 1296. V, obverso. 
12 | Qaka-varosambuln 1219 gunëmdal Ep. Rep., No. 323, of| Ditto. 
S, & T. Vira-Qri-Narasirhhya-dé[ va syn pra-| Qrikürmam., 
Moni ema s sce pei at- 
sararhbula, 23 gu çršhi Karkitaka- 
1 ^, qukla 5 Guru-varamuna. 
| (or in words) gika-vargé mani-gagi- 
l ravigë Oršvanë çukla-pakşð pañcam- 
yam jiva-všrë, 
ree or 1219, year 23, Karkitaka Qa. 5, 
| Thursday = 25th July, A.D. 1297, 
— 13 | Vira-Qri-Narsirhhya-dàvara —* a-rāj- | Ep. Rep., No. 362, of | Irregular. 
T. | ya-sarnvatearn 33 arhka grahi Cai-| Qrikirmam, 
; WA Q 
| í p š 
| d. ` 1+ Ep. Rop., No. 273, of | Unverifiable, 
ce a's Orikürmarm; My Ma. 


transcript, 
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MATERIALS,— Continued. 


— — — — — —- 
“= — — — — 





Dato-extracts, References. | Remarks, 
guage, . | 


15 | Vira-Ori-Narasimhyna-dévara v ijaya- | Ep, Rep., No. 292, of | Irregular, 
rajya-samvatsarambnaln 34 agounnémti Crikürmam, 
Karttika-krsan 13 Gurü-vàr&na, or 
year 34, Karttika Kp. 13, Thursday. B 
Circa A.H. 678 or 679, ie., A.D. 1279 or | Tárikh-i-Firüz-Sháhi, | Invasion . of 


1280, Elliotts Mahome- Jàj-nnhgar 
dan HistoryofIudin| by Tughril 
e Vol. ILI, p. 112. Khšn, the 
engal 
° ruler. 
First year. From the above we get— 


3rd anka or 2nd year 
Pes a BC os 
14th » sth », 
15th 5» asth ,, 
18th 5  ADUL 4 
“ z 22nd (? 21st) anka 18th year (P 17th) 
» 1217-8 (not 1217) 21st (? 22nd) ,, 17th ,, (? 18th) 
X .. 21218-19 23rd p 19th ;, 

Seven of the inscriptions give the initial year = 1200-1 Caka. 

One copperplate inscription of Kéndupatna gives the initial year 
= 1201-2 Caka, but it makesa mistake of one year in the Caka year, 
and therefore presumably also in the anka year. One inscription (No. 
297) apparently makes mistakes both in the Çaka and arka year, if 
the tithi and week-day given be correct. | 

'The initial year given by the majority of the inscriptions thus falls 
in Caka 1200-1. 

No regnal year of the succeeding king being known, we have to fall 

back upon the year assigned by the Puri cop 
— — perplates, viz. 34, which, as anka, is equal 
to 28th year. This agrees with the initial year of his grandson Nysimba 
Dava III, as seen below :— 
— of the king. Wins Age Oda. E EM Info copper nas 
Nrsimha Déva II 1200-1 1227-98 37th anka, or 28th year. 
Bhanu Dava II 1227-8 1249-50 24 years (i.e. 23 years and odd), 
Nreimha Déva III 1249-50, as deduced from his inscriptions. | 


Caka es IUa 
* 25. *204- 5 
É 4» 1211-193, 
T ^. 1212-13 
- 2. 1214-15 
5 *. 1210- 7 


lI wg wg og jl HH H 


` 





diit usum "Ac is A PE F 
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Nrsimha Déva II was son of Bhanu Déva I by Jakalla Davi of 
Relationship and titles. cülukya kula. He is called also Narasimha 
Déva, Vira-Narasimha Déva, Vira-Cri or Cri- 
Vira Narasimha Déva, Pratüpa-Vira-Cri-Narasimha Dava, Vira-Cri 
or Cri-Vira-Nar&nárasimha Déava, Anantavarmma-Pratüpa-Vira-Nara. 
narasimha Dëva. In the Kéndupatna copperplates he is said to have 
had virudas beginning with “ Caturdaga-bhuvan-ddhipati,” lord of the 
fourteen worlds. 
The inscription No. 323 of Crikürmarn records the grant of a minis- 
Historical facia. ter of his named Garnda-Néréyana Deva, 
son of Disaditya Déva. = 
Inscription No, 290 mentions that Naraharitirtha, a governor of 
Kalinga, built a shrine of Yogananda Nrsimha in front of the Kürméc- 
vara temple (at Crikirmam). This officer's name is also mentioned in Nos. 
201, 367, and 369 of Crikiirnmam, and in 305 and 311 of 1900 of Simha- 
calam temple. All these inscriptions have been edited with an interest- 
ing introduction by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri jp the Epigiiphia Indica, 
Vol. VI, pp. 260-8. The inscriptions range from @aka 1186 to 1215. 
Naraharitirtha’s father seems to have been a minister. Narahari 
was a cēlā of Anandatirtha, the famous founder of the Dvaita school of 
philosophy. According to Narahariya-stétra quoted by Mr. H. K? Sastri, 
the Guru ordered him to go to the Gajapati king and to be a ruler 
under him; Naraharitirtha went there and ruled the country for twelve 
years, the king being an infant. In Raktüksi-samvatsara, or A.D. 1324, 
he became mahant and died in the year Crimukha or A.D., 1333. His 
inscriptions have 1186 Caka as the earliest date; and he apparently be- 
came ruler of Kalinga in the very first year of Bhanu Déva I, retiring 
a few years before the death of Narasimha Deva II. His father was 
probably a minister of Nrsimha D&va I. The long gap of 31 years be- 
tween A.D. 1293 and A.D. 1324 is not explained; and therefore the 
traditional date of 1324 is to be received with caution, 


XI. Bhanu Déva II. 
[Çaka 1227.8 — Çaka 1249-50.] 
Ouly two iuscriptions of this kiug's time are as yot known :— 
MATERIALS. 


References. REMARKS, 


Ep. Rep., No. 332, of | Irregular, 
O rikürmarh ; Ep. 
Ind., V., pp; 35-6. 


* 
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MATERIALS,— Continued. 













Dntoe-extracts. Ref erences, REMARES, 


Kanyn-çakla 5 yu Gornu-viramuna | 
ri-vira- Bánu- déva-jil yya]-nemgári, | 

(or in words) Qri-Oakn-varséó Qngi-gona- 

ravigé Cá[cvayuk-cu |kln-pnksé misé 
kanmtéya-tithyam Sura-gurn-divasé, 
or Qaka 1231, Kanya Qu. 5, Thursday. 

Oskn-varzoam(rusam Jbh;in(bn)lu 1243 Pp. Rep.. No. 302, of | Verified. 

y 









2 
T imnémti Karkšátaka-cnkla-trayodaçiyn 
Guru-vára-munámdnu Qri-Vir-ádi- Vira- 
ri-Bhánnu-dévarn(ra), or Qaka 1243, 
aK cpt Cu. 13, Thursday = 6th 
August, 1321. 


rikürmnrm. 


About A.H, 722, or 1323 A.D. | Zivü-nd.din Barni,|Invasion of 
| "Tàárikh-i-FirüzShühi, Jaj.nngarby 

t Elliott'a Hist. Mah.| the Princo 

> " | India, Vol III, p.| Ulngh Khñn. 


| 234. 


—Ó——À— üü— —— rE Tu À " 


No verified regnal years of this king being available, his initial year is 
taken from the last year of Nrsimha Déva II. 
First and inst yaar, His last year is the same as the first year of 
Nreimha Déva III, Çaka 1249-50, deduced from the latter's inscrip- 
tions. The intervening period nearly agrees with the year 24 given in 
the Puri copperplates. 
He was son of Nrsimha Déva II by Cora Dévi. He is given a — 
title in No. 302, of Cri-virà-di-vira Cri- 
Relationship and title, hang dox. 
The Puri copperplates describe a bloody war of bis with one 
z — “ Gayasadin.” Heisapparently the same as 

Sis cmm e Ghiydg-nd-din Tughlak, whose son Ulugh 
Khan having captured Arangal invaded Jaj-nagar. Ziya-ud-din Barni 
says (p. 234) :— 

* The prince then marched towards Jàj-nagar, and there took forty 
elephants, with which he returned to Tilang. These he sent on to his 
father." 

Is it on the strength of this excursion that Jáj-nagnr was included 
as No. 22 in the list of the 23 provinces to which Ulugh Khan sneceeded 
according to Ibn Batutah ? [see his list in note 1 to p. 203, Thomas’ 
Path. Chron.]. Ziyñ-ud-din Barni, however, omits Jaj-nagar from his 
Y: list [ Elliot, ILI, p. 236]. 


- 


UO 
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No. 332 of Crikirmam shows that Jaganpnátha Déva of tho Eastern 
Cálukya family was a feudatory of this king. No. 302 mentions a grant 
of one Gharadamaji Cii-rüáma-sànüpati, who is described as the military 
chief of Kalinga | kalirmya-rakgapiln), breaker of Kuméli (kuméli-bham- 
jam), slayer of Kaücala (Knmcálá-cirac-chedana) reducer of Kénddu 
(Kómddu-marddana), a lion to Gandra-dama Kérama (Gamdradimu- 
kórama simlhya-maina), and lastly the own servant and minister 
(amáitya) of Bhanu Daya. Except Kalinga, none of the other names I 


am able to identify. ° 
XII. Nrsimha Déva III. 


[Çaka 1249-50 — Çaka 1274-5.] 


The uudermentioned inscriptions of this king's reign have come to 


light :— 


MATERIALS. 









Date-extracts. 





1 (ri- Pratapa-vira-di vira-N ara nš ra -| Ep. Eep., No. 337, of | 
T. simhya-dévaru(ra) pravarddbamana-| QOrikurmam. 
vijaya- p bes Nr 7 
gral hya-gukla Guruvára- 
mun, or year ar 7, (74) Biba Qa. 7, 
| Thursday = lat September, A D D. 1329. 
2 |Qik-Bbdé ga i-n&tra-vàga-[na]yanà tv- 
S. & O. "Aridia kri (kr)sma tithau sapta- 


m 
(or again below) X Prata(a)pa-Ori-vira- Re 
Naranürasimgga-dévamkkara vijaya-| Qrikurmam. 
rajya-samvates 4 grayini Kark 
Ps -kriffisna 7 Kavi-váró, or Çaka 
1252, year 4, month Asiphn, Karkata- 
ka (?) Kr. 7, Friday =Sth June, A.D. 
1330 (Pirnimanta). 
5 Pratépa-vira-Qri-Narani ra s i rh h ya- 
dévasya pravarddhamana-vijay ®- - 
T" rijyn-snmhvvntsa7 qrà-i Rigava-qukla- : 
| ürnnami Sömu- -vüramuna, or year | Ep. Kop., No. 314, of Ditto. 
^n  Rsavn hee ied Monday = Lith Orikürmam. 
d A.D. 1 
— ues ganémtti 
yéstha-oa Tan, uruvüra- 
muuámdu (or in words). 
| 9x ak-ibdé ignis eal gata i- | Ep. Rap., No. 345, of | Irregular, 
— J ks n Orikürmam. 
Qaka: Qaka 1205, — Š, Thursday. 


















Hoforonces. REMARKS. 





Ditto. 


Ep. Rep., No. 331, of | Verified. 
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ç | MATERIALS. — Continued. 

No. 
Lan- | Date-extracte. k Referavoes. REMARKe, 
guage 


5 | Oska-varsambulu 1263 gunn émtti) Ep. Rep., No. 300, of | Verified. 


S.& T. Pratapa-cri-vira-Narandrasi m hya- ikürmam. 
dévn-vijayn-r&jyn-samrvatsaraumbnu 1 a ° 
e qráhini Kurhba(bha)-krsnna-daga- 
í Qukra-várán, 


(oy. in words) Qak-Gbdé r&ma-tarkka- 
dyu-mafi-parimitó Kumbha- k re xë 
“wars Kivyé ca lagnē-bbijiti, 
or Onka 1263, year 18, Ktmbha Kr. 10, 
Friday= st February, A.D. 1342 
( Pürnimánta). 
6 Oska-vorsambulu 1265 gonn ëm til Ep. Rep., No. 308, of | Irregnlar, 
S.& T. —— dvitiyynyu Ravi-vira- Orikarmam, 
munárb du, 
(or im“ words) Bing-tarkk-iksi-cagi- 
ssrnkhya-gap[&]nvitó crésth8 misi 
dvitiyyiyim gqukla-paksé-rkka-vira- | 
| y or Çaka 1265, Jyéstha On. 2, Snu- TU 


Psi varios 1267 gunnémtti- Ep. Rep., No. 358, of Verified, 
- i Ori-vira-Naraniras ith h ya- Crikürmam. — 
- sarata) pravexddhamintvijara: t N en 
-sarhvateararbulu 22 gm ¢ra- | 
— —— Mam- 
int ayanta koe or Qaka 1207, 
nm 22, Jyéstha Kr. 2, Tuesday = 
9th April, "A.D. 1346 ( Pürniminta). 


ch 


1 8 | Quaka-vatsaré muni-rní r)tur-nnétr- | Ep. Rep., No. 344, of "Irregular. 
h°" 3, eie gae aub misé cüksarn- rikérmam. 

— ë çubhr-ñrnçu-vñrë 
gabha Ọrimat Ọri-Narasithhya-döva- 
—— * or Qaka 1267, Ori- | 
— Sart ical pula ' 1, Monday. — mE cr CN e . $ ^ 

1267 | Los zb t d FG Rep, ^ ho Ditto, ' 
8 —* —— ^ —— -zab 
E 23 —— A de a 
Se aka 13 š — Budaídha)-várán, 
mm Ini nn Qu. 1, 
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Marertats.—Oontinned, 
a — — 













Date-oxtracta. References, HrwARKS: 
LJ 


l 


| | 


Dhana-gukla-ékadagi Mamgaln-vara- 
| mounámdu,Qaka 1271, year 28, Dhana | 
Qu. 11, Tuesday. œ | 
12 |OQukhmkna)-varugn zh bbniu 1271) Ep. Rep, No. 342,0f Verified. 
T. karnddagunërnti Cri-vir-àdi-vira-Nara- | Orikürmam, 
nara simhya-déva-pravarddhamina- | 
Vijaya-rijya-samvaten (*ra) 28 cràá-i | e | 
Mina-cukia 11 Sauri-viramun([à], or — 
Qaka 1271, year 28, Minn Qa,11,] œ | 
Saturday =< 20th March, A.D. 1 350. | 
13 |Oaka varusgarnbuln 1272 ganémti Ori- | Ep. Rep., No. 355,of | Irregu!ar. 
B. & T. vir-ádi-virn-Naranárasimhyna -dévn-| GCrikürmatm. | 
pravarddhamánn-vijaya-ráijya-sa m - 
hbu 20 gunéti Pusyn-aarn- | 
krám[ti] saptamim Bhanu-birin, °| 
(or in words) çàk-ñbdë ravi-sigur- | 


Gksith-eahité Pausé ca mås tithau = 
saptamy&rh cukla-[ paks8 ] si (? di) ti- 
suna-anitë, | 
or Qaka 1272, yenr 29, Pause sonk- | — 
ranti, Ou. 7 Sunday. Ee 
ç = First year. From the above we wet— 
. QGakal251-2 = 4th aka or 3rd ` year 
» 1253-4 = 7th » » oth " 
4, 1263-4 = 18th » 15th » 
= » 1266.7 = 22nd » 18th s 
5» 1267.8 = — 28rd 5, 19th á 
» 1271-2 = 28th » werd * 
» 1272-3 = 29th » 24th jj 
* S04, 1249-50 = Ist year 
The last year will be the first year of his successor, viz., Caka 
Ë. | 1274-5. "The copperplate year 24 does not 
Vi Pate | ou; AY. agree with the years of reign thus deduced, 
n. TS. But the total of years given in the copperplates to this king, his 
- predecessor aud his successor comes out equal to the total of years as 
Fš 


. deduced from their inscriptions, x 
sl was son of Bhanu Déva II by the queen Laksmi Dévi. The 
Lover j r Puri copperplates name only one queen of 
‘Relationships. — his, Kümala Dévi; but in the Crikürmarh 
| inscriptions, Ganga Dévi alias Gaggambá or Gangambika (Nos. 308, 


309, 343, and 344), and probably Kommi-dévamma (Nos. 310 and 345) 
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are mentioned ns his queens. Is Kómmidévammàü another name of 3 
Kamala Dévi?’ He had ‘a daughter through Ko6mmidévamma named 
-  Bitá Devi (No. 345), and No. 343 records a grant of this Sita Dévi. 

W No. 324 records a remarkable grant of Vira-Bhianu-Déva ILI, by 
which he gave to the temple of Crikirmam images of Vira-Nara- 
simha Dëva and Gangambika holding lamps. From this is it to be : 
inferred that Gangambika was the mother of Bhinu Dëva III and not 
Kamala Dévi as stated in the copperplates P 


É - 
XIII. Bhàánu Dóva III. 


| e  [Caka 1274-5 — Çaka 1300-1], 
Only threo insoriptiong of this king's rule have hitherto been 


und :— ; 
— MATERIALS. š 
A . 











e Date-extracts. References. 
| ` 
; guage. | | a 


1 Qaka-varugambulu 1276 gunémti Pra- | Ep. Rep., No. 315, of | Verified. 
- a a-vira-Bánu.dévara pravard-| Qrikirmem, 
*dh)umànn - vijaya - rajya-sam(*va-) 
téhrambuln 3 Or&-i Bhoadrapada- 
qukla-pratipada  Pandita-vara-muns,| - 
or Çuka 1276 (current), year 3, (f) | 
Bhàdrapada Qu. 1, Wednesday — 31st 
| July, A.D. 1353. 
2 | Vira-Qri-Bhánu-dévasya pravardd ha - | Ep. Rep., No. 324, of 
la 5 manna-vijayn-rijys-trtiy-dnkké Maka-| Qrikirmam. 






















Ditto. 








| . 8 |Qnka-varsaznbulu 1275 gunémti Mina- | Ep. Rep., No, 336, of 
"a S.&T |J Am h Sricormam. - 
ce E a rij T aida, < oim 
ka 
= | (or in words) 


— | rani-samkh | IT 9 
| ——— than pratip adi Qri-Can- 
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MATERIALS.— Continued. 
No. 
e Date-extracta. ` References, REMARKS, 
Lan- d 
guage, 














Circa Qaka 1278 or A.D. 1356-7 Sewell, Vijeya-nnga- | Defeat ofthe 
. ra, p. 800; Sewell, Gajapati by 
Sketeh, p. 105. Sang nmn, 
nephew of 
Bukka I. 


762 A.T, or A.D. 1360-1 Tarikh-i-Piroz-Shihi 


Invasion of 
of Shame-i-Siré | 


‘aril, Elliot's Maf, by Bnlën 
Hist. Ind., Vol. IIT,| Firüz Shih 
312-5; note 4, of Delhi. 


p. 587, in Tabakati- 
Nas (tranal., below 
pp. 591-2). 


— 
^ 


7^ 


First year. The above give ns— 
Çaka 1276 (current), or 1274-5 = 3rd (? 2nd) ayka or Ist year. 
„ 1275 (expired), or 1275-6 3rd » Sad 
Je. 722745 * 


ft 


lst year. 


From the initial year of the succeeding king, we get Çaka 1300-1 
ns the last year of this king. The inter- 
vening period comes to 27th year against 
26 allotted in the copperplates. As noticed under Nrsimba Deva III, 
the total of years in the copperplates for these three kings, vis, 74, is 
just equal to the number of years intervening between 1227-8 and 
1300-1. | 
He was son of Nrsimha Deva III by Kamala Dévi. He has 
| . been variously styled as Cri-Vira or Vira- 
T "d —— Cri-Bbánu Dies and Bas Wee has 
| Dëva. 


Last year. 








ing lamps, on the Ist day of Pauça çukla 
paksa. 

In A.D. 1353, Haji Ilyas, the Bengal ruler, apparently hearing of 

4he death of the king, raided iuto Jàj-nagar for capturing elephants. 

m Later on, Sungama, the nephew of Bukka I, of Vijayanagara, is credited 

= with having defeated the Gaja-pati, i.e, the Orissa king. Apparently 


` 
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n tradition of this conquest was heard by tho Portuguese Fernüo 
Nuniz who, in his chronicles written probably in A.D. 1535-7, thus | 
says :— 

" By his death one called Bucarāo inherited this kingdom, and he 
conquered many lands which at the time of the destruction of that 
kingdom remnined rebellious, nnd by him they were taken and turned 
to his power and lordship; and he took the kingdom of Orya, which 
is very great; it touches on Bemgalla,"  [Sewell's Vijayanagara, 
p. 300]. - 

The great event of Bhanu Déva's reign was the invasion of Jiij- 
nagar by the Delhi Sultán Firüz Shah. A lengthy description of this 
invagson.. syill be found in Tárikhb-i-Firüz-Shahi, of Shams-i-Siraj-‘Afif, 
[ Elliot, I, 532-5]. An abstract of it is given in Major Raverty's trans- 
lation of Tx bakat-i-Nasiri, note 4 to p. 587 (below pp. 591-2). This is 
quoted here to economise space — í 

“On his reaching Jün-pür the rains again set in [760 H]. 
(P761 HJ, #and he stayed there during the rainy season, and in 
Zi-Hijjah of that year set out by way of Bihür towards Jàj-nagar, 
which was at the extremity of the territory of Gadhah-Katankah. 
When the Sultan reached Karah, Malik Kutb-ud-din, brother of Zafir 
Khan wmleft behind with the troops and the heavy equipage, and he 
advanced “with celerity through Bihar towards Jaj-nagar....Having pass- 
ed the river Mahü-nadri, Mahën-dari, or Mahán-adri [the river which 
falls into the Son doubtless is meant] he reached the city or town of 
Bavarsi [Sbams-i-Saráj and Alfi have Banáras and Budá'-üni Bšrani] 
which is” (sic was] “the capital and abode of the Rāe of Jàj-nagar 
{Shams-i-Saraj has Ráeof Jájnagar-üdisah]. The Raefled towards Taling 
[Tulingainah), and the Sultan not pursuing him [Firishtah says pursu- 
ing |, proceeded to hunt elephants in the vicinity [Sbams-i-Satàáj says the 
Sultün remained some time at Banáras, and the Rae took shelter in one 
of the islands of the, or on a, river]; during which time the Rae despatch- 
ed emissnries and sought for peace, sending at the same time three - 

. elepliante, besides rarities and precious things [Sbams-i-Saráj says after  - 
his return from Padmiwati]. Hunting ns he went along, the Sultán 
reached the territory of Rie Bhanu Diw [Shams-i-Saraj, Bir Bhan Diw— 

Alf, Pir Mahi Diw—perhaps Bir Mahi] who sent him some elephants 
He then returned from thence with the object of hunting, came to Pad- 

£ mawati, South Bihár probably, which is a part abounding with elephants, 

s captured thirty-three and killed two which could not be secured... 

N em Pudmáwati Saltén Firüz Shah returned to Karah iu Rajab 

"eus qe 2 | 

a — | ⁄ 



















